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The 1955 Professors At the invitation of the Board for 


Higher Education, the Conference of 
College and Seminary Faculties of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod met at River Forest, Ill, August 14-17, 
to discuss common problems and raise sights and vision for the common task 
of preparing pastors and teachers for the church. This meeting was in the 
long tradition of such periodic gatherings of the professors, extending back 
into the nineteenth century. It was a busy conference, prepared by a diligent 
planning committee and shared by an unusually large number of active 
participants. 

Judging by the evaluations of the professors themselves, the conference 
was successful in providing information, inspiration, and stimulation. The 
church made a wise investment in bringing together the instructional staffs 
of its far-flung system for training the future ministry of the Word. Benefits 
derived from this meeting will undoubtedly become apparent in the improve- 
ment of instruction, the modification of courses, and other alterations in the 
individual campus programs. But the principal achievement will remain in 
the area of the intangible — the renewed determination of each instructor to 
fulfill his duties more competently and wholeheartedly, with the help of the 
Lord, whom he serves. 

This conference left several important impressions upon those who were 
in a position to see its every aspect. The impressions had less to do with the 
meeting itself than with the nature of the blessings which the Lord has 
bestowed upon our ‘church in the faculties of its institutions of higher 
education. 

1. The size and the scope of the gathering were significant. A total of 
267 professors and instructors represented Synod’s two seminaries, two 
teachers colleges, the projected senior college, and ten preparatory schools. 
Although the meeting was held shortly after summer sessions were concluded 
and time had to be borrowed from needed vacations to attend, most of the 
faculty personnel were present to constitute the largest professors conference 
in the history of our church. A comparison with the total of 166 professors 
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in attendance at the Fort Wayne conference in 1952 suggests the marked 
expansion which has taken place in recent years in the enrollment of future 
pastors and teachers at the institutions represented. 

For the first time, women instructors and counselors, who serve especially 
the women students enrolled at the majority of the schools, participated in 
a professors conference. This was an historic occasion, duly noted in the 
sessions. In addition, accredited visitors were registered from Valparaiso 
University, Alabama Lutheran Academy and College (Selma), and Immanuel 
Lutheran College (Greensboro). Including members of the Board for Higher 
Education, officers of Synod, outside speakers, and special guests, the total 
registration for the conference was 302. Higher education is a large-scale 
undertaking in the church. 


2. The loyalty of the faculties of the colleges and seminaries to the Word 
of God was evident throughout the conference. This ought to be something 
taken for granted. But other church bodies have not fared so well in this 
respect, and we should recognize our blessings. Over 50 papers were pre- 
sented by our men to the general sessions and to the subject-matter sectional 
meetings. In these papers and in the discussions that followed them, the 
historical doctrinal position of the church was constantly reasserted. 

It is obvious that the Gospel is a vital force in the lives and teaching of 
the professors. Whatever their gifts, they are humble in spirit and dependent 
upon the grace and mercy of the Lord. Dedicated to the loving service of 
Him who first loved them, they are keenly aware of their responsibility in 
preparing a future ministry of parish and pulpit staunchly devoted to the 
Cross and responsive to the Great Commission. 

3. We have some able scholars in our midst. This was evident at the 
conference, too. Practically all of our faculty members have the graduate 
training needed for the specialized fields they teach. Most of them read the 
professional journals and belong to the learned societies. Generally they 
expect that their own work and that of their colleagues must measure up to 
the highest academic standards. 

Where once our church had to depend upon authorities outside its ranks 
for research in many fields of knowledge, it can now look with confidence 
to the scholarship of its own men. The research work of an increasing number 
of our faculty people is receiving recognition outside our circles. Their work 
will be of significance because of the need for a Christian expression on 
issues confronting students in the secular subjects. The combination of high 
academic qualifications and strong Christian convictions should be fruitfully 
productive for the church and its educational system. 


4. A striking feature of the conference was the spirit of fellowship in 
a common enterprise which prevails among our faculty members. Here were 
men and women of varying ages and experience. One of the colleagues present, 
now retired, had participated in the professors conference of 1903. For about 
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a fifth of the teachers, however, this was their first conference since joining 
the ranks. Yet the gray-haired emeriti and the brand-new instructors fresh 
from seminary or teachers college shared rooms, food, and problems in the 
comfortable companionship of those who seek the truth. There was in the 
group a diversity of gifts — but the same Spirit at work in their hearts. 

The colleges and seminaries of our church clearly constitute one system. 
They may be widely scattered from one coast to the other and from Canada 
to Texas, but they have a singleness of purpose. They may vary in their 
level of instruction, from the first academy year to the graduate school, but 
they have one function — the preparation of full-time church workers. The 
ties that bind our schools and faculties are exceedingly strong. Such bonds 
provide an atmosphere of understanding and cordiality which is a unique 
blessing in itself. 

The conference theme was “I will teach you the good and the right way” 
(1Sam. 12:23). The faculties came to the conference as students of God’s 
will and way. Their knowledge deepened, their spirits enriched, they will 
be more effective teachers of the good and the right way in their classrooms. 
In due time the church will receive the ministrations of the students sitting 
before them. The 1955 professors conference and its outcomes ought there- 
fore to be of great interest to all of our people. 

A. G. Huecut, Conference Director 
* bo bs 

Eprror’s Note. — Several of the succeeding papers were prepared by guest lecturers 

and do not necessarily represent the doctrinal point of view of The Lutheran Church — 


Missouri Synod. They are presented because they provide interesting analyses of im- 
portance to our synodical system of higher education. 


Tue Wuote Cuixp. — Within recent years school curriculums and philos- 
ophies of education have changed. Traditionally, the term “education” has 
been thought of as the process of acquiring knowledge through the school. This 
conception is being discarded. Today we no longer consider education as 
mere “schooling” or as mere learning. It is being pointed out continually that 
education is not concerned with knowledge alone. Today we subscribe to the 
“whole child” concept whereby the outcome of teaching is not just the person 
who has gathered a great many facts and has thus acquired a large body of 
knowledge which he can repeat or recite back at a specific time. The “whole 
child” concept in education has emphasized the fact that we cannot separate 
or categorize the various parts which are involved in the learning process. 
We cannot educate only the body or the intellect or the emotions as separate 
entities. Rather, when an individual learns, he responds in total to the situation. 
Therefore we must be sure that we are helping the whole child develop. ~ 
LuruEr C. Scuwicu, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


The Perilous Profession 


ALBERT G, HUEGLI 


People do not ordinarily think of 
teaching as in any way dangerous or 
even very exciting. The job of a col- 
lege professor is looked upon with 
half-amused tolerance and regarded 
as a kind of cloistered activity for 
impractical individuals unable to face 
the rigors of more worldly callings. 

Now certainly teaching cannot be 
compared with skin-diving or moun- 
tain climbing in the thrill it supplies. 
The drama of the classroom is quite 
different from the tension of diplo- 
matic maneuvers by leaders of nations 
in meetings “at the summit.” The 
teacher at his desk appears much less 
heroic than the pilot of a jet plane 
crashing the sound barrier or the 
scientist launching an earth-circling 
satellite into outer space. On the 
surface, at least, teaching is a hum- 
drum occupation associated with 
school routine, chalk dust, and papers 
to correct. 

Yet the dedicated teacher would 
not exchange his job for any other, 
as many of you in this conference 
could readily testify. There are more 
than 150,000 men and women on the 
faculties of America’s institutions of 
higher education. Some are veterans 
with years of successful service be- 
hind them. They have stayed in the 
profession because they found it 
stimulating and rewarding. Some are 
very new teachers who have chosen 
the classroom as the arena of their 
life’s activity because it offers the 
greatest challenge to their abilities. 
All good teachers regard their work 
as a high adventure in human rela- 


tionships. 


Teaching is not the safe sort of 
occupation it would seem to be. 
There are some _ serious hazards 
about it. Our lives and limbs are 
seldom threatened by even the most 
disgruntled students. We are rea- 
sonably good insurance risks against 
ulcers and occupational accidents. 
But the penalties for failure in this 
profession are severe, and no one 
ought to be a college teacher who is 
unaware of them. This is especially 
true for us who serve the church’s 
colleges and seminaries. We share 
the honorable fellowship of those 
transmitting knowledge and the cul- 
tural heritage to new generations. 
But we also enjoy a privilege which 
is distinctive in the profession, for 
we teach the future pastors, teachers, 
and leaders of the church. This places 
upon our shoulders a heavier respon- 
sibility than that borne by our col- 
leagues in secular schools. It also in- 
creases the hazards of our calling. 


WE HANDLE THINGS OF THE MIND 
AND THE SPIRIT 

The first peril we face in our pro- 
fession is that we may underestimate 
our functions as teachers. Our prin- 
cipal concern must be with the realm 
of ideas and the welfare of souls. We 
find this increasingly difficult in an 
age of gadgets and goods. The philos- 
ophies that prevail in middle class 
America today lead men away from 
the abstract and otherworldly. Rela- 
tivism, derived from the disillusion- 
ment and incapacity of man in mod- 
ern society, produces indifference or 
agnosticism. Scientism, exalting the 
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scientific method out of due propor- 
tion, tends to define life and conduct 
in terms of the laboratory and test 
tube. Utilitarianism, so admirably 
suited to the American temper, holds 
up as the criterion of successful living 
the achievement of advantage and 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
and evil consequence. 

Professor Robert Ulich of Harvard 
University has pointed out that the 
essential elements of these three 
movements of thought — relativism, 
scientism, and utilitarianism — consti- 
tute a large part of the philosophy of 
John Dewey, known as pragmatism. 
The impact of this point of view on 
all levels of education is well known. 
Its outcomes are still in dispute. No 
one will deny that the products of 
our educational systems have estab- 
lished a civilization which is the envy 
of the world. Yet it would be difficult 
to demonstrate that the social and 
intellectual life of the nation has kept 
pace with its advances in physical 
comforts and conveniences. In fact, 
there is reason to suspect that pre- 
miums are paid not for intelligence 
but shrewdness, not for originality but 
adaptability, not for service but suc- 
cess at any cost. 

In such an environment the college 
teacher can be tempted to deprecate 
his function of stimulating thinking. 
The practical and efficient appear to 
be more important than the imagina- 
tive. Conformity seems to have greater 
advantages than individuality. This is 
unfortunate because the fertility of 
men’s minds must be constantly cul- 
tivated to give new turns to the 
stream of human history. The demo- 
cratic world owes a great debt to the 


thinking of John Locke and Thomas 
Jefferson. The imaginative genius of 
J. S. Bach had a profound effect on 
the world of music. The mental cal- 
culations of Einstein played a key 
role in inaugurating the atomic age. 
If the teacher fails to perform his 
function of stirring up the minds of 
his students, he betrays his trust. His 
failure can mean a great loss to his 
fellow men. 

“It takes two to teach,” says Jacques 
Barzun. In his book, Teacher in 
America, he emphasizes that teaching 
is more than communication between 
professor and student. There must be 
a spark in the teacher which sets fire 
to the mind of the student. A Spanish 
author, Una Muno, referring to the 
purported remark of Goethe on his 
deathbed, “More light, more light,” 
comments: “No, not more light but 
more warmth. Men die of cold and 
not of darkness. It is the frost that 
kills and not the night.” 

Warmth is essential to teaching, 
even more than brilliance. The dif- 
ference between the instruction of 
a good textbook and the instruction 
of a good teacher is the difference 
between the impression of cold type 
and the expression of vibrant per- 
sonality. A danger all teachers face 
after several years of classroom activy- 
ity is that the flame of their enthu- 
siasm may flicker low. In an educa- 
tional system such as the one we 
represent, where security of tenure 
is especially pronounced, teaching 
can too easily become an academic 
lockstep. Opportunities to encourage 
the inquiring mind are too often 
brushed aside. The church, which 
needs the keenest thinking of sanc- 
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tified minds to meet its continuing 
problems, suffers a tragic loss. 

But higher education must not be 
confined to the sphere of the intellect. 
An interesting survey of college grad- 
uates in our country was made by 
Time magazine in 1947 and put to- 
gether in 1952 in a book called They 
Went to College, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Emest Havemann. This study points 
out “the most common complaint of 
all to be voiced by our graduates”: 

It is on the matter of general prepa- 

ration for life, for citizenship, for a 

mature adulthood — for all the many 

intangible things that make up a useful 
and happy existence in the post- 
graduate years — that our dissatisfied 
graduates feel the most disappointed. 
. .. Indeed educators themselves have 
been worrying for years about the 
same thing —the whole question of 
what education is really for, how it 
can be integrated into the rest of 
modern life, the kind of living philos- 
ophy and character training that 
should go with the classroom facts. 

(Pages 248, 249.) 

Higher education is not ignoring this 
deficiency. Colleges are experiment- 
ing with various approaches to the 
problem of finding an integrating 
factor for all of teaching. The em- 
phasis on general education in recent 
decades is partially explained by the 
expectation that it will serve as the 
core of learning and the interpreter 
of values. 


Wholesome though it may be for 
other reasons, however, general edu- 
cation is a poor substitute for the 
spiritual orientation which once un- 
dergirded all college curricula. One 
of the original rules for Harvard Col- 
lege, for example, included the fol- 
lowing provision: 
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Let every student be plainly instructed 
and earnestly pressed to consider well 
the main end of his life and studies is, 
to know God, and Jesus Christ which 
is eternal life (John 17:3). And there- 
fore to lay Christ in the bottom as the 
only foundation of all sound knowl- 
edge and learning. 
Numerous other old and distinguished 
schools have similar statements in 
their founding documents. Very few 
take them seriously today. They are 
concerned with the temporal, not the 
eternal destinies of their students. As 
a result, the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln concerning the confused Amer- 
ican nation of 1858 could well apply 
to higher education in our time: “If 
we could first know where we are 
and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to 
do it.” 

Those of us who teach at the col- 
leges and seminaries of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod are more 
fortunate than our colleagues in sec- 
ular institutions. The good news of 
God’s grace in Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
can be expected to set the tone of our 
campus life, give direction to our cur- 
riculum, and constitute the theme of 
every class period. We are not only 
to train the minds of our students but 
also to enrich their souls with the 
Word of God. We are privileged to 
prepare those who have heard the call 
of the Master to go into all the world 
with the message of salvation. 

We ought to recognize therefore 
that we have a special hazard in our 
profession. We are not merely re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
intellectual capacities of our students. 
We must also deal with the sacred 
truths of God and with immortal 
souls. Professors in an engineering 
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college are aware that upon their 
students’ training may well depend 
the safety of a bridge or a skyscraper. 
In medical schools the consciousness 
of the miseries which unskilled doc- 
tors can bring to humanity is very 
real. Future pastors and teachers sit 
in our classrooms, and, under God, 
they will some day minister to the 
immortal souls of the people com- 
mitted to their charge. The cost of 
our inadequacies in preparing them 
can run high indeed! 

Teaching as we do day after day 
and year after year, it is easy for some 
of the reflected glow of our spiritual 
fire to become dimmed by time or tar- 
nished by worldly acids. We are then 
in peril of failing in our profession. 
The Apostle Paul has an appropriate 
reminder (Rom. 2:21): “Thou there- 
fore which teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself?” We turn again and 
again to the Word of God so that, 
humbly learning and prayerfully seek- 
ing, we may by the divine Spirit be- 
come more “apt to teach.” 

The primary purpose of the Pro- 
fessors Conference is to renew our joy 
in the Lord. Having this joy, we must 
succeed in our teaching because we 
cannot but speak of the things of God 
which we have seen and _ heard. 
Whatever subject we teach, it must 
then take on a new meaning for us 
and for our students. 


WE TEACH TODAY 
FOR TOMORROW’S NEED 
Professor T. V. Smith of Syracuse 
University once defined education as 
having to do with “the practical, the 
possible, and the impossible.” He 
went on to say that these three terms 
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are to be applied to the three levels 
of education: “practical” to the ele- 
mentary level; “possible” to the sec- 
ondary level; and “impossible” to 
higher education. At least so far as 
higher education is concerned, he has 
a point. In an age of accelerated 
change, preparing students for living 
and working some years hence is no 
small undertaking. The prophets of 
ancient times were usually also teach- 
ers. Similarly, the teachers of today 
must keep one eye on the class in 
front of them and one eye on the 
future. 

Who among us teaching college in 
1945 took into account the profoundly 
significant changes of the past dec- 
ade? Would those who taught inter- 
national relations have modified their 
teaching if they had known that our 
former enemies, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, were to become our allies in 
ten short years; and that our former 
allies, Russia and China, were to be- 
come our enemies? Would the prepa- 
ration of our future church workers 
have been any different had we an- 
ticipated the booming population 
growth of the United States with its 
impact on our schools and facilities? 
or the extraordinary increase in the 
senior citizen population over age 65? 
or the changes in our social structure 
brought about by earlier marriages, 
more assertive roles for women, and 
swift moves toward desegregation? 

None of us can pull aside the veil 
of the future. It is not given to men 
to “know the times and the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in His own 
power.” Yet precisely there is another 
risk in our profession. We have the 
duty laid upon us as educators to 
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prepare young men and women ade- 
quately for working in a day of 
change, while our powers of percep- 
tion of the future are as limited as 
those of other people. But we ac- 
cepted the invitation to enter the 
profession. We therefore have to 
learn to evaluate trends, distinguish 
between the ephemeral and enduring, 
and above all constantly examine our 
teaching so as to equip our students 
for effective living. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard had something like this in mind 
when he said in his inaugural address 
of 1869: “Two kinds of men make 
good teachers — young men and men 
who never grow old.” The constant 
search for improvement is character- 
istic of college teaching at its best. 
Since World War II improving the 
performance of college teachers has 
commanded an increasing amount of 
time in educational meetings and 
space in professional journals. 

In this area of research the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has come up with 
some findings of interest.* With the 
financial help of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, it has studied its own faculty 
needs, conducted workshops and con- 
ferences on teaching effectiveness, 
and surveyed the subject on other 
campuses. 

One of the conclusions of the Mis- 
souri study is that college teachers 
want to be known as good teachers 
who are interested in their work and 
anxious to improve it. The popular 
picture of the professor as a bumbling 


* W. F. English, “Efforts to Improve 
College Teaching,” a paper presented to 
the 10th National Conference on Higher 
Education, Feb. 28, 1955. 
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and inefficient person is grossly in- 
accurate. A second conclusion is that 
college teaching generally is good. 
Some question might be raised, ac- 
cording to the study, as to the success 
of college teachers in their skill of 
communication, in their recognition 
of reading and vocabulary problems 
of students, and in their construction 
of tests. But by and large they teach 
well. Third, there is no antagonism 
between research and teaching. The 
skilled researcher is not ordinarily 
a poor teacher, and the smooth 
teacher is not uninterested in re- 
search. Fourth, the student has a 
place in evaluating teaching and > 
should be given a chance to express 
himself. Finally, all teaching can be 
improved, but improvement in teach- 
ing can best be achieved if the move 
in that direction is continuous and is 
sponsored by the faculty itself rather 
than by the administration. This con- 
clusion puts the issue squarely up to 
the individual professor, much to the 
relief of presidents and deans. 

These outcomes of the Missouri 
study could probably be applied with 
considerable accuracy to the teaching 
in the colleges and seminaries of our 
church. All of our faculties have done 
some thorough soul-searching in seek- 
ing to improve their teaching. One of 
the principal purposes of this Pro- 
fessors Conference is to assist in the 
process of self-appraisal. The pattern 
of the conference is such that every- 
one here will be expected to make 
a contribution to the search for im- 
provement. 

While all aspects of teaching re- 
quire continual scrutiny, three are 
particularly important. The first is the 
professional growth of the teacher. 
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No college professor can ever assume 
that he is through learning. His grad- 
uate program may in time come to 
an end, but his reading and personal 
study cannot. If this is true of the 
teacher in a secular school, it is even 
more true of the Christian teacher, 
to whom no subject can ever be com- 
pletely secular. We may pride our- 
selves on the distinctive character of 
our institutions. But are we really 
satisfied with the way we focus the 
light of divine wisdom on the mate- 
rials of human learning? We may 
have taught our subjects for many 
years. But have we exhausted the 
ways of making them meaningful to 
our classes in the age of the atom? 
In teaching, if in any profession, we 
grow, or we fail. 

A second element in teaching which 
requires frequent analysis is the cur- 
riculum. Every course of studies 
needs a periodic revision. Even the 
newest curriculum, achieved after 
painful wrestling of minds, is usually 
outmoded by the time it is in com- 
plete operation. Not every course has 
a short-term lease on its space in the 
catalog. But each course must suit 
the program and need of the church 
to justify its existence. As educational 
surgeons we should be ready to 
operate on the curriculum as often 
as necessary. It is when our own 
special courses go under the knife 
that we face a real test of our pro- 
fessional stature. 


Constant study must also be given 
to a third component in teaching — 
the professor’s relationship with the 
student. Not long ago the life of the 
student outside of class was no con- 
cern of the teacher. Two decades 
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have seen the pendulum swing in the 
opposite direction. Now everyone 
recognizes that the student is more 
than a name on the roll call and 
teaching is more than the transmis- 
sion of data. The whole person is 
involved in the learning process. The 
professor must guide or advise as 
often as he lectures. In the schools 
of the church we carry the burden of 
the future needs of congregational 
life on one shoulder and the respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the students 
on the other. It is a precarious task, 
made no easier by the realization of 
our potential impact for good or ill 
on our students. The example we set 
and the advice we give may have far 
more influence on them than lectures 
we deliver in class. 

Sometimes it is hard for us to un- 
derstand. that we shall never be the 
stars at the trackmeet but always the 
coaches. Our learning, our writing, 
our speaking all have one purpose — 
to help train those who must run the 
race and jump the hurdles. We re- 
joice to see our students run farther, 
faster, and more successfully than we 
could ourselves. To that end we bend 
our efforts to improve our teaching, 
trusting in God for a blessed result. 


WE ARE HELD TO ACCOUNT 

BY THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES 

There is a final peril in our pro- 
fession. Each of us must give account 
for his stewardship of the classroom. 

Every occupation has its built-in 
controls, its inventories, its penalties 
for failure to produce. The workman 
in the factory must use his tools skill- 
fully and meet his quota or get fired. 
The lawyer who loses too many cases 
might as well take down his shingle. 
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The man who owns a firm making 
hinges must satisfy his customers or 
go out of business. 

It is harder to detect the incom- 
petent teacher. Hundreds of students 
may be affected by his poor teaching, 
and still he holds forth. Nevertheless, 
there are some built-in controls in 
this profession, too. Most men and 
women become teachers because they 
want to serve, to create, to mold. 
They have set standards for them- 
selves which they must meet or feel 
inadequate. Good teachers always 
run the risk of professional frustra- 
tion. They judge themselves, and 
their judgment is often desperately 
critical. 

There are others, of course, to 
whom the college teacher must give 
account. In all institutions the con- 
stituency has the potent function of 
review. In our synodical colleges and 
seminaries the church has placed us 
under obligation to itself. Through 
its invitation the church has given us 
the privilege of teaching on its facul- 
ties. It has charged us with the duty 
of training its future leaders. How 
well we fulfill our trust becomes evi- 
dent in the young men and women 
we graduate into the church’s need. 
We have the clay and the potter's 
wheel to mold and shape it. The 
vases we produce bear our indelible 
mark. 

A teacher could quiet his profes- 
sional conscience, and he could ignore 
his duty to those who put him in 
office. But you and I would still 
have to face a reckoning. In His own 
good time, the Lord God Himself 
will ask how we have used the talents 
and opportunities which He gave to 
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us as teachers. When we contemplate 
that moment, we cannot but feel a 
sense of utter inadequacy. Our short- 
comings begin to overwhelm us. Like 
Peter, we start to sink beneath the 
waves of remorse and cry out, “Lord, 
save me.” And immediately He 
stretches forth His hand in forgive- 
ness, in comfort, and in supporting 
strength. 

Ours may be a perilous profession, 
but it is also a glorious one, which 
the Lord has blessed by His own 
ministry of teaching. We see Him 
teaching in the synagogs and on the 
streets. We watch Him use a boat as 
His lectern and the crowded shoreline 
as His classroom. We observe Him 
giving private instruction to the 
woman at the well and needed coun- 
seling to the disciple who came to 
Him by night. His most profound 
lecture was delivered from a cross in 
three words: “It is finished.” His most 
practical application came from a hill- 
top outside Jerusalem when He said: 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach. . . .” 

We need to learn in order to teach. 
That is why we are here. We shall 
learn from the morning and evening 
meditations, the addresses, the panels. 
We shall learn from the discussions in 
the sectional meetings and the con- 
versations in the corridors. And as 
these experiences fill our hearts with 
quiet confidence, by God’s grace, we 
can resume our places in the class- 
room, echoing the words of Samuel 
which form the theme of our con- 
ference: 

I will teach you the good and the right 

way. Only fear the Lord, and serve 

Him in truth with all your heart; for 


consider how great things He hath 
done for you. 


Creative Scholarship in Our Profession 


Martin H. ScHARLEMANN 


During the recent Shinto Taikai, 
the “believers’ big meeting,” at Con- 
cordia College in St. Paul, many del- 
egates, particularly the alumni of that 
institution, took note of a memorial 
plaque honoring one of the great men 
of our profession: Dr. Theodore 
Buenger. This plaque is inscribed 
with the two words which the sainted 
president of that Concordia adopted 
as a description of the content and 
aim of his professional activity: 
“Aeterna Moliri.” Dr. Buenger con- 
stantly kept in mind that his work 
as a teacher at one of our preparatory 
schools offered him the rare privilege 
of building for eternity. It is our high 
calling to be members of this same 
profession. If Henry Adams could 
write, “A teacher affects eternity; 
he can never tell where his influence 
stops, we can apply the sense of his 
statement in a manner much more 
profound than that intended in “The 
Education of Henry Adams”; for ours 
is the undeserved prerogative of train- 
ing men for preaching and teaching 
in the church. In a very real sense, 
therefore, we are not engaged in 
teaching certain subjects assigned to 
us by college administrations; our job 
is the training of people — such per- 
sons as propose to work directly in 
the building of God’s kingdom. 

An honored teacher in a_ boys’ 
school who had taught for almost half 
a century was once asked what sub- 
jects he taught. He replied: “Oh, 
almost anything. My real job has 
been that of a traffic officer. Usually 
it is the job of a traffic officer to 
prevent collisions. My job has been 
to arrange them. I have tried to ar- 


range productive collisions between 
boys and ideas.” The response of 
this seasoned teacher underscores the 
need to remind ourselves at all times 
that our profession is less concerned 
with the transfer of information from 
the notebook of the teacher to that 
of the student — without affecting the 
mind of either, as someone once cyn- 
ically added — than with arranging 
for an abiding encounter between 
God's Holy Spirit and the student in 
such a way as to make it impossible 
for the individual whom we are train- 
ing not to lay the activity of his life 
at the feet of his Savior and Lord 
in the service of others. 

My assignment is to relate the ac- 
tivity of creative scholarship to this 
profession of ours. It is best, perhaps, 
at the outset to describe this concept 
of creative scholarship in terms of its 
elements. As we understand the term, 
creative scholarship has to do with 
putting into writing the discovery of 
new facts, new interpretations of 
facts, and/or new relationships among 
facts. When this is done for the 
benefit of others, to inform, to stimu- 
late, and to inspire them, we can 
speak of creative scholarship. As an 
activity in creation such work is con- 
cerned with an effect on persons and 
not, as the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature recently put it, with “spinning 
a kind of knobby and completely 
visible intellectual tweed” (July 16, 
1955, p. 21). Its products are more 
than learned journals “characterized 
by thick encrustations of footnotes 
on a text which, marbeled with italics, 
quotation marks, and citations, is 


likely to deal with topics like the 
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French mistranslation of the Welsh 
word for ‘horn’ as responsible for the 
beginning of the Grail legend, the 
symbolic significance of forests in the 
‘Aeneid, evidences of the operation 
of Verner’s Law in the development 
of primitive Germanic, or Spenser's 
borrowings from “The Romance of the 
Rose’ ” (do.). 


I. ELEMENTS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Creative scholarship has its own 
method of work, being concerned 
almost exclusively with the handling 
of primary data. This approach to 
learning was developed chiefly by 
the Western universities, whose in- 
terests at the time of the Renaissance 
turned to the study of original texts. 
A scholar, in distinction from a stu- 
dent, will distinguish between pri- 
mary and secondary sources. In fact, 
the whole purpose of his graduate 
work is to train him for the recogni- 
tion of this fundamental distinction. 

Research is indispensable to the 
work of a scholar; and research means 
digging for the facts under the surface 
of things. In every field this involves 
work as painstaking and slow as the 
process of excavating the site of an 
ancient city. Such “research is con- 
cerned with the discovery of new 
truth, with the critical examination of 
the evidential bases of knowledge 
that is accepted as true or believed 
to be true, with the correction of 
error, and with the application of 
both new and old truth to the uses 
of mankind” (from “Supplementary 
Standards of the Assn. for University 
and Colleges Offering Graduate In- 
struction,” I, 8). 

It was our good fortune to be able 
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to spend some time during the war 
with Dr. Nelson Glueck, who was at 
that time director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem, and to see that scholar’s great 
concern for every small bit of pottery 
or stone uncovered in the ruins of 
ancient Transjordanian cities. Later 
on it was possible to view also the 
excavations around ancient Carthage, 
undertaken by the University of 
Michigan, and there to note the same 
overpowering interest. This is the 
attitude of the scholar. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
scope of an individual project is us- 
ually not very broad. There is more 
than a grain of truth in the story of 
the candidate for a Doctor’s degree 
who decided to write a thesis on “The 
Uses of the Dative in Greek” but 
finally found himself compelled to 
limit his work to the dativus commodi. 
In the days of Gildersleeve, graduate 
students of Greek at Johns Hopkins 
wrote theses on the uses of single 
prepositions, while the distinguished 
professor himself provided the con- 
tinuity and pattern for these labors. 
This work later became valuable as 
a source of information for the new 
Liddell and Scott. The scholar must 
work with such detailed data as a 
basis for his production. 

From a mass of accumulated pri- 
mary facts the scholar then proceeds 
to draw his conclusions deductively. 
The days are passed when Hegel 
could argue and prove inductively 
that there could be no more than 
seven planets—a statement of the 
case appeared in print just a few 
months before the eighth one was 
discovered! Today’s scholar builds on 
his own data, gathered from his own 
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sources, to draw general conclusions. 
From his intimate knowledge of 
Egyptian archaeology and all of its 
details, Sir Flinders Petrie could, for 
example, propose his theory of his- 
torical cycles. In the same way 
Heinrich Schaefer could produce his 
epoch-making study of the nature of 
Egyptian line-drawing. 

It is evident from all this that the 
scholar must be more than a research 
worker; for he needs also the ability 
to evaluate his materials and to pre- 
sent his facts in such a manner as to 
reveal his faculty for judgment. 
Otherwise he will hardly be more 
than a compiler. In the last decades 
the emphasis has been on research. 
But bare research rarely gets outside 
the laboratory door. The scholar will 
be motivated not only by the ques- 
tion, “What is this?” but also by the 
inquiry, “Now, what do these things 
mean?” It is in this way that scholar- 
ship becomes the gateway to learning. 

At this point scholarship loses some 
of its objectivity; for the judgment 
and conclusions of the individual will 
be influenced to a great extent by his 
background. This is a matter which 
needs to be more frankly admitted 
than it has been in the past. Professor 
Olmstead of the University of Chi- 
cago has drawn conclusions from a set 
of data concerning the life of Jesus 
which are quite different from those 
a Lutheran theologian would reach 
from the same set of facts. Likewise 
will the psychologist who believes 
that a child has an immortal soul 
come to conclusions quite different 
from those of the man who thinks of 
the same child as being no more than 
a type of animal. 
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The ability to evaluate materials is, 
therefore, a vital element of scholar- 
ship; for without it facts will not take 
on life. The research worker who lists 
all of his findings as of equal signifi- 
cance will never be hailed as more 
than a good cataloguer; and the 
product of his labors will hardly oc- 
cupy more than a forgotten corner on 
a shelf. It may be of more than mo- 
mentary concern, therefore, to quote 
to you the definition of scholarship 
which our church’s Committee on De- 
veloping Scholarly Research adopted 
in one of its earliest meetings. “Schol- 
arship is defined as a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the minutiae of 
knowledge in a specialized field of 
study. It is, in addition and for our 
specific purposes, the power of critical 
analysis in the discernment and han- 
dling of primary sources of informa- 
tion. It is concerned with establish- 
ing objective and valid conclusions 
for application to extending and/or 
strengthening the life of the church.” 

When the time came that it seemed 
desirable to organize within our 
church those people whose interest 
lay in the field of scholarship, the 
group called the Lutheran Academy 
for Scholarship was organized. This 
was an explicit recognition of the fact 
that one’s background, particularly 
one’s faith, has much to do with the 
interpretation of facts. The academy 
was intended to bring together men 
and women who have a common re- 
ligious background. Their approach 
is that of intellects bound in obe- 
dience to, and adoration of, the Head 
of the Church, Jesus Christ. 

The pursuit of scholarship, of 
course, is not restricted to any par- 
ticular field of intellectual endeavor. 
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Shakespeare and the Scriptures can 
both be treated in scholarly fashion. 
And so, from its beginning, the acad- 
emy referred to was dedicated to 
the encouragement of every scholar 
within the church, on the principle 
that the mutual exchange of discoy- 
eries and conclusions will be of value 
to everyone concerned and will con- 
tribute toward the creation of an oasis 
in the “interregnum desert” of the 
next decades. The interaction of sec- 
ular learning and theological pursuits 
represented in both the Lutheran 
Academy for Scholarship and in this 
present meeting of professors from 
a cluster of church schools can be 
a very beneficial contribution to the 
thought life of our church; for the 
ultimate aim of both secular and 
sacred scholarship must be the glori- 
fication of Him who said, “I am Alpha 
and Omega,” the beginning and end 
of all letters. 


II. CONDITIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Creative scholarship requires cer- 
tain conditions for effective and 
wholesome development. What is 
said on this point here may not apply 
to the one or two geniuses among us. 
Genius has a way of overcoming or 
overlooking obstacles that prevent 
others from achieving certain ends. 
In this paper we are addressing our- 
selves to the normal member of our 
profession as present here. 

First and foremost among the con- 
ditions necessary for creative scholar- 
ship is freedom of expression. In fact, 
this is the very air that the scholar 
breathes. He must be free to follow 
facts and truth whithersoever they 
may lead him. 


We have heard much about aca- 
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demic freedom in these past years. 
Frequently interest in this kind of 
liberty was mouthed by individuals 
who used the very climate and oppor- 
tunities of freedom to destroy it. Such 
men forgot or ignored the fact that 
the other side of freedom is respon- 
sibility. Even academic freedom is 
not license. It is at all times a limited 
quantity. The same applies to free- 
dom of expression in the field of 
creative scholarship. The very fact 
that it is called “creative” signifies 
that it must be constructive. It is 
never an irresponsible type of activity. 

And yet it must be kept in mind 
that constructive efforts can at times 
proceed only after an antiquated and 
no longer valid edifice of truth has 
been razed. It is sometimes necessary 
to put the torch to certain conceptions 
and notions before something con- 
structive can take its place. In such 
instances the exercise of freedom to 
destroy is one way of expressing con- 
cern and responsibility. 

I believe that it can be said quite 
honestly that there are distinct im- 
provements along this line within our 
church. We have come a long way 
in the last ten or fifteen years in al- 
lowing for a divergence of opinions 
in a host of areas. There may yet be 
a few who still delight in hobbling 
individuals in the church. However, 
their breed is not vocal at the mo- 
ment, it would seem. 

The second condition prerequisite 
to the pursuit of creative scholarship 
is leisure. Literary productivity of 
a scholarly kind requires time for 
reflection, organization, and produc- 
tion. It is impossible for a man who 
is constantly on the treadmill of a 
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weekly curriculum to retain enough 
energy and continuity of thought for 
producing creatively. Also in this 
area, it would seem, much improve- 
ment has taken place in the last years. 
There are very few, if any, among us 
who at present are expected to teach 
twenty or more hours a week. In 
most institutions this situation has 
now been corrected. From this im- 
provement I believe the church has 
a right to anticipate that there will 
be much more creative scholarship in 
the future than there has been in 
the past. 

In the third instance, creative schol- 
arship requires appreciation and en- 
couragement. That is to say, an 
individual engaged in creative schol- 
arship will receive inspiration from 
others who understand the nature of 
his work and appreciate the effort he 
has gone to. Some of us grew up at 
a time in our church when there was 
little more than discouragement for 
anyone who even remotely hinted at 
an interest in scholarly research. Any 
individual with a bent in that direc- 
tion was usually thought of as putting 
on airs or nourishing an unseemly 
personal ambition. Perhaps, we shall 
never know how narrowly our church 
escaped developing a fatal case of 
intellectual arteriosclerosis, not to say 
rigor mortis, in those decades. 

At this point it may be well to be 
reminded that in our profession of 
teaching it is part of our job to de- 
velop the kind of people who under- 
stand the nature of creative scholar- 
ship. The individual that comes out 
of our classes and is graduated from 
our schools must be the kind of person 
who is interested both in the pursuit 
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and in an appreciation of creative 
scholarship. It seems to me that here 
is one of the most direct connections 
between our profession and the sub- 
ject under discussion. 


A fourth condition that needs more 
than a passing mention is the matter 
of an adequate income. I know there 
are people who can work adequately 
with no more than an institutional 
library around. But most of us, 
I rather feel, have the experience that 
unless there is income enough per- 
sonally to purchase certain essential 
books that are of immediate concern, 
not much will happen by way of 
creative scholarship. Here is a situa- 
tion that deserves further analysis 
and, I am sure, considerable improve- 
ment, lest our total existence as pro- 
fessors be summed up in the words of 
Robert Hillger as comprising “a gaudy 
footnote and a threadbare wife.” 
I have the strong personal conviction 
that creative scholarship among us 
and by us will improve to a measur- 
able degree only when adequate in- 
comes are made possible for us. 


III. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Literary productivity makes certain 
demands on the individual. First 
among these I should like to list the 
matter of self-discipline. Scholarship 
itself is defined as “accurate and well- 
disciplined learning.” Such a pursuit 
begins with the discipline of self. 
Self-discipline alone will tie up and 
tie together the odd moments of time 
that all of us have and ought to use 
constructively. Self-discipline, more- 
over, will produce the kind of organ- 
ization in our activities to make pos- 
sible the most effective use of time 
and opportunity. 
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It is easy for those of us who enjoy 
a large measure of security just to 
drift along without much planning. 
We are not under the pressure exerted 
by many secular colleges and uni- 
versities on members of their faculties 
to produce books and articles. This 
absence of direct pressure has a ten- 
dency to make men content to follow 
the course of least resistance. That is 
not the path of self-discipline; and it 
produces no creative scholars. 

The descendants of one of our 
former professors at Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis sometimes describe 
the discipline their ancestor imposed 
on himself. They tell of the alarm 
clock that was always set for 6 o'clock 
in the morning but never went off 
because the professor awoke each day 
a few minutes before the alarm was 
to ring. One can only respect this 
kind of training of self in the develop- 
ment of fixed and constructive habits 
of life and thought. 

The second personal qualification 
I should like to list is that of sacrifice. 
I believe we ought to be quite frank 
in insisting that creative scholarship 
will take more than a leisurely exist- 
ence from day to day. It will require 
of the individual that he establish for 
himself a set of priorities in his work. 
Furthermore, it will demand of him 
that he put himself out for the top 
values on this scale. We are reminded 
at this point of Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture.” The first lamp he 
lists, you may recall, is that of sacri- 
fice. Of this quality he says: “It is 
that which prompts us to the offering 
of precious things, because they are 
precious.” Creative scholarship thinks 
of this activity as precious, and it will, 
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quite frankly, expect other interests 
and inclinations to be either left out 
or offered up in devotion of its 
pursuit. 

The third qualification of creative 
scholarship is that of courage. The 
search for truth often leads one into 
paths that turn out to be unpopular. 
Research often sits in judgment over 
individuals and institutions. It re- 
quires courage at such times to pre- 
serve the scholar’s integrity by re- 
sisting the temptation to manipulate 
facts in the hope of coming out with 
a less dangerous answer. The list of 
such courageous souls among us is not 
long. In fact, just this scarcity is per- 
haps the saddest commentary on the 
intellectual life of our profession in 
a church that names itself after one 
who dared to stand “contra mundum.” 
It takes courage to say that the facts 
in a given case do not warrant the 
prevailing belief of an institution or 
an organization. It is easier to con- 
form, to yield. Scholarship is not 
wont to conform. Its job is to trans- 
form individuals and _ institutions. 
That’s why it is called creative. 

Among us this courage must in- 
clude the heart to say no to a host of 
bootless denominational chores which 
plague all the men teaching in church- 
related schools. These are, without 
much doubt, the chief cause of so 
much dissipation of time and energy. 
It is somewhat flattering, to be sure, 
to be asked to serve here, there, and 
everywhere. I am sure, though, that 
if more of us weighed the invitations 
that come to us in terms of the full 
stewardship of time and skills, much 
of this imposition would come to an 
ignominious end. 
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Finally, the creative scholar must 
show an endless curiosity. He must 
never be satisfied with what has been 
acquired or achieved. He will be con- 
cerned at all times to dig deeper so 
that he may be led to a greater under- 
standing of truth. 

I have a suspicion that this last 
point is, perhaps, the most difficult 
one to put across in a church body 
that boasts to have the truth without 
giving too much thought to the nar- 
row limits of such a claim. Even in 
theology a distinction must be made 
between truth and its formulation. 
Truth is unchanging, to be sure; its 
understanding and its expression are 
a continuing pursuit. If that were not 
the case, we could “can” our systema- 
ticians at the Seminaries, and substi- 
tute canned lectures for their presen- 
tations! This would save the Board 
for Higher Education some funds. 
However, so great is the love of this 
Board for truth that it is willing to 
keep living dogmaticians on _ its 
payrolls! 

IV. THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


It would hardly be possible to con- 
clude a paper of this kind without 
calling attention to encouraging de- 
velopments for creative scholarship 
in our midst. It is significant, for one 
thing, that a program of this kind 
should take note of the concept of 
creative scholarship. That is encour- 
aging, to say the least. 

There are other factors in our 
church life to encourage creative 
scholarship. It is impossible at this 
point not to mention once more the 
pioneer organization in this field as 
far as our church is concerned. I have 
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reference to the Lutheran Academy 
for Scholarship, which was _ briefly 
referred to before. The academy 
came into being over thirteen years 
ago. Most of us here will remember 
this was during the “seven lean years” 
in the history of our church. For 
those among us who are quite young 
it might be well to say that as late 
as a decade and a half ago the 
simplest way to reap a harvest of 
abuse was to suggest to our church 
that it ought to be concerned for its 
scholarship. 

The Lutheran Academy for Scholar- 
ship was organized in 1942 to help 
rectify this situation and to contribute 
toward the creation of more whole- 
some attitudes in this respect. Some 
of the charter members of the acad- 
emy are present with us today. To 
them goes much credit for demon- 
strating an interest and a degree of 
courage whose full measure it is dif_i- 
cult to appreciate in these more com- 
fortable days. They were individuals 
who refused to be discouraged in the 
face of official indifference. Our 
church, I believe, owes much to this 
group. It kept alive an interest to 
which many are paying at least lip- 
service these days. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
contributions of the Lutheran Acad- 
emy for Scholarship to the life of 
our church was its insistence on the 
creation of a research fund by Synod 
itself. The beginnings of this activity 
go back to January 1946. At that 
time, Dr. Birkner, presently the chair- 
man of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion, published a notice in the Lu- 
theran Witness inviting people to 
suggest ways and means of allocating 
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the funds to be collected in the Cen- 
tennial Thankoffering. At this point 
the members of the Lutheran Acad- 
emy for Scholarship went to work 
and suggested very strongly that some 
of the funds be set aside for purposes 
of scholarly research. This suggestion 
was then taken up in the Fiscal 
Conference of 1946. There it was 
adopted; and Synod itself in 1947 
accepted this recommendation of the 
Fiscal Conference. As a result, a siz- 
able amount of money was set aside 
for purposes of developing scholarly 
research. Out of these efforts there 
also grew the present program of the 
Committee on Developing Scholarly 
Research. 

My own feeling in the matter is 
that no committee of our church is 
engaged in a more exciting task than 
this small group of individuals con- 
sisting presently of Dr. Arthur Miller, 
the Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Parish Education, Dr. John Klotz 
of our host institution, Professor Mar- 
tin Coyner of our Seminary in Spring- 
field, Pastor Roger Sommer of Chi- 
cago, and the present speaker. 

To give you some idea as to the 
scope of the work of this committee 
I should like to describe for you some 
of the major projects undertaken and 
in part completed under its direction. 
This procedure can, perhaps, best 
describe the present opportunities in 
our church. 

The most ambitious undertaking of 
the Committee on Developing Schol- 
arly Research to date has been that 
of creating an adequate lexicon of the 
New Testament for the English- 
speaking world. Most of us who have 
worked in Greek are familiar with 
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Thayer. Unhappily that dictionary 
has long been out of date. In the 
middle thirties the University of Chi- 
cago had begun to consider the task 
of producing a proper successor to 
Thayer. However, nothing came of 
these considerations, because no one 
else seemed to be particularly in- 
terested. 

A new lexicon is now almost com- 
plete. The galley proofs of the vol- 
ume have been appearing off the 
Cambridge University Press since the 
beginning of June. Behind this simple 
statement lies some exciting history. 
This project actually got under way 
on September 1, 1949. But even 
before that date much had to be done 
to make such a volume possible. 

It so happens that the Lutheran 
Academy for Scholarship was as- 
signed the task by the Committee 
on Developing Scholarly Research to 
organize this project. This was done, 
first of all, by contacting the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which already had 
given some thought to this matter. 
This visit revealed that the University 
had considered engaging the services 
of Dr. Wilbur Gingrich, who was at 
that time teaching at Albright Col- 
lege in Reading, Pa., and who had 
been trained in Chicago in the field 
of Greek lexicography. After some 
lengthy negotations it was possible 
to get the release of Dr. Gingrich for 
what looked like a period of four 
years. In point of fact, his services 
were needed for more than five years; 
and his work will really not be fin- 
ished until about next February, al- 
though he has returned to his teach- 
ing position. 
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From our own church Dr. William 
Arndt was selected to be the general 
director of the lexicon project; and 
that proved to be a most happy 
choice, indeed. These two men 
worked indefatigably through the 
past five and one-half years to pro- 
duce what will certainly be a monv- 
mental work. 

Dr. Arndt and Dr. Gingrich used 
the fourth edition of a German work 
by Walter Bauer as their basis. How- 
ever, much has been added, and many 
improvements have been made in the 
preparation of the English work. It 
ought to be said that a description of 
the experiences in dealing with a Ger- 
man publisher located in Russian ter- 
ritory would fill a volume. But one 
detail neither the Germans nor the 
Russians could have designed, even 
with the greatest of malice: for many 
months our own project was delayed 
because some of the fascicles of the 
German work went down with the 
Flying Enterprise, and it took quite 
a time to trace the materials to the 
bottom of the Atlantic. 

It is our hope that this lexicon will 
be available by the time of the con- 
vention of Synod in St. Paul next 
June. As a matter of fact, we plan 
on introducing the volume at that 
time with some fanfare. It is being 
printed by the University of Cam- 
bridge Press. That institution will 
serve to distribute the volume to 
English-speaking countries outside 
the Western hemisphere. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago will serve as the 
agent for our hemisphere. This will 
mean that for the next fifty or seventy- 
five years every English-speaking 
Greek student will be using a volume 
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that has been produced by our 
church. 

A second major project had its 
origin in a resolution of the faculty 
of Concordia College in Milwaukee. 
This resolution set forth the need of 
a Luther anthology. It suggested that 
one of the members of that faculty, 
Professor Ewald Plass, be asked to 
produce such a work. The Committee 
on Developing Scholarly Research ac- 
cepted this proposal on May 18, 1949. 
Just this June the manuscript was 
submitted to Concordia Publishing 
House. It is now being processed for 
publication. 

I might add that this is no ordinary 
anthology of Luther. Professor Plass 
has provided each item with a brief 
historical note, which provides con- 
tinuity for this work. It will appear 
in three volumes in, perhaps, a year 
or a year and a half from now. In this 
instance we engaged a full professor 
from one of our institutions and pro- 
vided a substitute to make it possible 
for Professor Plass to devote as much 
time as he could to this particular 
endeavor. 

This particular project indicates 
that the second point of emphasis in 
the program of the Committee on 
Developing Scholarly Research is the 
Reformation period. Our third in- 
terest is in contemporary problems. 
And, surely, one of the major difficul- 
ties that face all of us, and especially 
every student from our church who 
attends a secular university, is the 
problem of evolution. Our Commit- 
tee on Developing Research, there- 
fore, commissioned Dr. John Klotz, 
before he was a member of our com- 
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mittee, to prepare a volume which 
would take into account both the 
scientific and the theological factors 
involved. This volume has just ap- 
peared off the presses of Concordia 
Publishing House. Those of us who 
have looked at it agree that it is 
a masterful work, and that it will 
render significant service in the life 
of our church. 

Another contemporary problem is 
certainly that of church-state rela- 
tions. This is a rather involved mat- 
ter; and so a rather elaborate program 
has been set up to develop a definite 
work in this particular area. The di- 
rector of this particular project is 
Dr. Albert Huegli of this institution. 

A similar project is that of prepar- 
ing a Lutheran philosophy of educa- 
tion. This subject has been bandied 
about since 1941, when the Board for 
Parish Education received instruc- 
tions from Synod to develop such a 
Lutheran philosophy. Nothing came 
of this matter until recently, when 
final clearance was given for this 
undertaking by the Synodical Board 
of Directors. 

A project of quite a different sort 
is that of developing a basic sympo- 
sium on psychology, theology, and 
psychiatry. This is being done by 
a selected group of four people who 
will, it is anticipated, meet for six 
weeks straight each day all day next 
summer to prepare such a work that 
can be helpful to all of us. 

Another type of project, dealing 
with an aspect of Reformation history, 
is that of producing a complete set of 
the music of Walter and Rhau, the 
former being known as the “father of 
Lutheran church music” and the latter 
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as the first Lutheran publisher. This 
project differs from some of the others 
in that two of the professors present 
here are assigned to develop a volume 
each in this huge series that was 
begun and will be completed in Ger- 
many. Professor Bunjes will need to 
go to Europe for five or six months to 
familiarize himself with the materials 
and the editorial policies, do what- 
ever research is necessary, and then 
prepare the volume assigned to him. 
He proposes to go at the beginning 
of 1956. Two years later Professor 
Buszin from Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis is scheduled to go over to 
Europe and follow the same proce- 
dure in the production of another 
volume in the series. Added to all 
this is a subsidy to Concordia Pub- 
lishing House from our committee to 
make these volumes available at a 
reasonable price. 

How desirable and even essential it 
is for a church body to have such 
a Committee on Developing Scholarly 
Research can perhaps most clearly be 
illustrated by another project, the 
development of a complete Lutheran 
high school curriculum. Ordinarily, 
this might have taken a generation 
to accomplish. Individuals interested 
in the problem would have devoted 
some of their spare time, as they could 
find it, to preparing some part of the 
curriculum. As it was, a sum of 
$10,000 was allocated to the prepara- 
tion of such a curriculum, competent 
people were assigned to the task, and 
by dint of two summers’ work a full 
curriculum came into being. This has 
been available to all Lutheran high 
schools for several years now. With- 
out this allocation of funds these 
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valuable materials would not yet be 
in existence. 

This description of some of the 
projects undertaken and underwritten 
by the Committee on Developing 
Scholarly Research will give you some 
idea as to what is going on in the 
area of creative scholarship. It indi- 
cates, I believe, that great things are 
happening and that the opportunities 
for work are manifold. 

A few years ago the committee sent 
a questionnaire to every member of 
the faculties of our theological and 
teacher seminaries, inquiring as to 
what particular project the individual 
was busy with. The results of this 
questionnaire, although they are not 
complete, are somewhat encouraging. 
They reveal that there is considerable 
interest in this kind of activity, even 
though not much happens in many 
instances. 

If I were asked to produce a Bib- 
lical text for all I have been trying to 
say, I would point to the words of the 
First Epistle of Peter, where we read, 
“Gird up the loins of your mind.” 
This might better be translated, “Roll 
up the sleeves of your mind.” This 
phrase is another reminder to us that 
we should love the Lord, our God, 
also with all our mind. The work of 
God is entitled only to the best; and 
that must never be forgotten in a 
group such as ours. For we are di- 
rectly connected with the work of the 
Kingdom; and so the exhortation of 
the Apostle Peter becomes particu- 
larly relevant, especially in the light 
of the context. 

This phrase on girding up the loins 
of the mind occurs right after an un- 


paralleled section in which the Apostle _ 
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describes the saving activity of the 
Triune God, listing as God’s greatest 
work that of raising His Son. After 
describing this great mystery into 
which even the angels are anxious to 
get just a little peek, he continues 
with “Therefore gird up the loins of 
your mind, be steady, and place your 
hope fully on the liberation coming 
your way with the appearance of 
Jesus Christ in glory.” There we have 
the motivation for the kind of crea- 
tive scholarship in which each of us 
has an interest and with which each 
of us must be concerned. 

And if, finally, you were to ask me 
what major project a group like this 
could perhaps sponsor, my reply 
would be that one of the big needs 
of our church is to create a set of 
Lutheran classics, on the order of the 
currently appearing Christian classics. 
We owe much to men like Johann 
Gerhart, Martin Chemnitz, Johann 
Quenstedt, Abraham Calov, and 
others. Too frequently the work of 
these men is overlooked because there 
is not much available to those of us 
who speak little more than English, 
and that not too well! My prediction 
would be that if such a work were 
produced by us or through us, it 
would increase the appreciation of all 
of us for our heritage as members of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. We shall hardly be able to 
understand ourselves fully unless we 
learn to appreciate these men whose 
influence on our way of life has been 
very strong. We can capture some of 
their spirit and achievement best by 
a project of the kind described. This 
would bring great credit to our in- 
terest in creative scholarship. 
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Before we speak of some specific 
developments and problems in Amer- 
ican theological education, it will be 
well for us to clarify what we mean 
by theological education. We natu- 
rally think of it as the teaching and 
training which is given in schools for 
the ministers and other leaders of the 
churches. Theological education is 
preparation for the tasks of the or- 
dained ministry, of religious educa- 
tion, of seminary teaching, and other 
specialized ministries. 

We must go beyond this conception 
if we are to see the full meaning of 
theological education. The point was 
well made in a remark made by a 
dean of a theological school: “In our 
school we are not so much trying to 
train a minister as to educate a man.” 
Theological education means educa- 
tion concerning man’s relationship to 
God. That relationship involves every 
human life. Theological education, 
centered in God, is appropriate for 
every Christian. It is not only a train- 
ing for a special responsibility, such 
as preaching in the church, but a 
preparation in the Christian faith and 
opportunity for maturity in the Chris- 
tian life. 

Every theological school discovers 
that if it is to realize its true purpose, 
it must accept both of these aspects 
of its goal. What does it mean to 
train a minister? Surely it means to 
give him experience and discipline in 
the things he must do as a minister — 
preaching, parish work, and so on. 
But the preaching must have a con- 
tent, and this must come through the 


personal faith and conviction of the 
preacher. This content and the per- 
sonal encounter with the Christian 
which it requires can only enter into 
an educational process which centers 
in the issues of human life. Only thus 
can we prepare the person to do the 
work of the preacher and _ pastor 
which can be defined in professional 
terms but which can never be realized 
simply by providing professional 
skills. 

The point here is not one that 
touches theological education alone. 
Every serious interpreter of profes- 
sional education today manifests a 
similar concern. How can we help 
to educate the lawyers, doctors, and 
engineers whose values, commitments, 
and personal growth will make them 
really adequate to the demands which 
are placed upon them, not by tech- 
nical professional skills alone but by 
the larger concerns of their profession 
defined as a service to human life? 
Certainly this point must be made 
continually and urgently in the edu- 
cation of the church’s ministry, for 
here, above all, we cannot escape the 
demand for the inward dedication of 
the person who is to fulfill so many 
and so critical responsibilities as pas- 
tor of a congregation or as teacher or 
missionary. 

Many theological schools have some 
students who are not preparing for 
the ministry, but who are eager to 
have this experience and education 
as Christian background for their life 
and work. There are definite signs of 
a more serious and widespread in- 
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terest in theological topics throughout 
our society and its intellectual leader- 
ship. (I am not referring to the 
widely publicized “return to religion.” 
That is often something antitheolog- 
ical and sub-Christian.) But the ques- 
tion of religious and Christian educa- 
tion at every stage of the educational 
process is being raised with ever more 
vigor. One illustration is the summer 
course in theological studies being 
given at Yale for secondary school 
faculties. There is a search for the 
theological content and richness of 
our inherited traditions even on the 
part of those who stand sometimes 
rather wistfully on the edge of those 
traditions, as any study of contem- 
porary literature and poetry makes 
clear. Theological education today in 
its broadest sense, then, includes every 
effort in every kind of Christian school 
to ask seriously what the centrality of 
God and His Word in Christ means 
for human life and to think, live, and 
act on the basis of a matured under- 
standing of the faith which is our 
response to that Word. 

Our concern here is primarily with 
the seminaries and divinity schools; 
and when we ask what is taking place 
there, we can generalize this far, that 
there is a quite widespread conviction 
in the schools that none of our present 
forms of theological education are ful- 
filling the requirements we ought to 
make of them. There are new experi- 
ments and a continual wrestling with 
old problems. No educator worth his 
salt has ever been satisfied with his 
curriculum, his teaching, or his stu- 
dents’ progress. But there are definite 
indications today that the seminaries 
and churches are looking for some 
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new and more adequate forms. There 
is a widespread restlessness among 
theological students all over the world 
as they see the gigantic problems in 
the contemporary scene and look for 
the relevant message and decisive 
power of the Christian faith. There 
appears to be a willingness of theo- 
logical faculties to accept responsi- 
bility for assessing in common dis- 
cussion the over-all strategy of the 
schools and taking new steps. We 
seem to be in a time of considerable 
shaking loose from well-worn forms. 
There is no radical break with the 
past, but rather a reaffirmation of the 
central values and meaning of our 
heritage, along with a search for new 
forms in which to express that 
heritage. 

What is not clear is which new 
forms of theological education are 
going to be really significant. There 
is, for example, widespread discussion 
here and around the world of the 
language problem. There are some 
important modifications of traditional 
requirements of Hebrew and Greek; 
and some new experiments in teach- 
ing a working knowledge of them. 
But there is still a widespread and 
inconclusive discussion of the whole 
matter. There is concern about 
lengthening the theological course. 
Some schools, a few at least, seem 
on the point of establishing a cur- 
riculum of four years beyond the 
A. B. degree. Many schools have four 
years now; but one of them is an 
“interne year” of work in a church 
under supervision. The new proposal 
is for a fourth academic year. Here 
again there are many schools which 
are not in a position to make such 
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a move even if they are convinced 
of its desirability. 

I wish to try to characterize four 
developments which are to be found 
in the schools today. In speaking of 
these we need to remember that the 
schools have many practical problems. 
Most of them have too many students 
for too few faculty members. The 
increase in the number of married 
students has multiplied the financial 
problems of the students and of the 
schools. More ministers are needed 
for the churches than most of the de- 
nominational and other schools can 
provide. Financial support is a major 
need in a large number of seminaries. 

Amidst these practical problems 
there are some basic educational and 
theological concerns. The first of 
these is the trend toward putting the- 
ological education in an ecumenical 
setting. I do not mean now simply 
the tendencies of schools which have 
been so largely isolated from one an- 
other to establish cordial relations 
and have interdenominational con- 
ferences, or the tendency for students 
in many cases to seek out nondenom- 
inational schools to get their advanced 
training in nondenominational schools, 
though all of these are part of the 
picture. The trend to be closely ob- 
served is more fundamental. It in- 
volves the character of theological 
education itself. If theological edu- 
cation is education centered in God, 
then we ask: How shall the Christian 
teacher deal with the variety and re- 
lationships of the many Christian con- 
fessions and churches? Our Christian 
heritage comes to our generation as 
a divided heritage. Most of our min- 
isters are trained in schools of their 
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own denomination as they prepare 
to become ministers in that denom- 
ination. Yet there is a widespread 
acknowledgment that God’s Word in 
Christ stands in judgment over every 
inherited form of Christian tradition. 
Of course, for any who regard their 
own tradition as sufficient in itself, 
or as inherently and decisively supe- 
rior to every other, there is no prob- 
lem. But as one goes about the 
schools today, there seems to be a 
different temper in most of them. 

Since we are speaking of trends, it 
would be most accurate to say that 
the question about the ecumenical 
context of theological teaching is 
being raised ever more widely rather 
than to say that there is a clearly 
defined solution to the problem or 
any widespread and radical emphasis 
upon a qualification of our denom- 
inational traditions. I do not think 
one can say that the latter is the case. 
We are all of us deeply entrenched 
in our particular forms and traditions. 
But the point is, there is a widespread 
impatience with a self-contained de- 
nominationalism. Evidence for this 
can be found in the eagerness of 
schools to have their faculties trained 
in schools which offer the best grad- 
uate work regardless of denomination, 
in the effort of some schools which 
are traditionally restricted in faculty 
and students to one denomination to 
break through these lines, and in the 
active leadership of many seminary 
faculty members in ecumenical work, 
not only in the organization of the 
ecumenical movement but in the the- 
ological reflection which is so neces- 
sary an aspect of the movement. 

To be sure, we are dealing here 
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with a matter which produces pro- 
found tension in the schools and in 
any Christian mind which tries to 
meet the issues involved. I certainly 
cannot conceal my sympathy with the 
search for an ecumenical context for 
the training of ministers; but let us 
frankly recognize that this makes us 
go back to re-examine the roots of 
our Christian faith and its expression. 
We seminary teachers do not regard 
our particular traditions, whether they 
be Lutheran or Reformed, Baptist or 
Congregational, as historical acci- 
dents. For us they represent authen- 
tic and indispensable emphases and 
forms of Christian truth. We do not 
teach our particular doctrine or polity 
simply because they happen to be 
ours. We teach them out of convic- 
tion and loyalty as bearing the truth 
which God has given us to see. This 
is true whether we happen to be 
teaching in a seminary which has an 
explicit confessional commitment or 
one which does not. We must try to 
initiate each new generation into a 
specific Christian tradition, and we 
expect every minister, or nearly every 
minister, to be ordained within and 
to serve in a particular denomina- 
tional structure. 

Since there is no escape from this, 
the question of an ecumenical con- 
text becomes fraught with deep ten- 
sions but also with creative possibil- 
ities. We have to find ways to teach 
our specific tradition, and yet point 
to the God who stands above and 
beyond all traditions, judging, renew- 
ing, and cleansing them. We have to 
be Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
or Disciples, and ecumenical Chris- 
tians at the same time. 
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The discovery of the possibility of 
a creative attitude toward tradition is 
one of the fundamental movements 
in theological education today. We 
can take our confessional doctrines 
which symbolize and define our de- 
nominational heritage in one of two 
ways. We can take our traditional 
doctrine — let us say “justification by 
faith” or “the freedom of the local 
church,” for example — as statements 
of a position from which there is no 
appeal or anything further to be said. 
We can treat them as “equations” 
which define with mathematical ex- 
actitude where we stand. 

But there is another way. We can 
treat every Christian doctrine as both 
defining a position and at the same 
time as a boundary line beyond which 
or within which lies a problem. We 
can take “justification by faith” or the 
“freedom of the local church” as an 
assertion which carries its own pro- 
found inner tension with it. “Justifi- 
cation,” “faith,” “freedom” are all 
words of depth in the Christian vo- 
cabulary. They lead us to continual 
reflection about their meaning. The 
point here is decisive for our con- 
ception of the aims of theological 
education. If we propose to introduce 
students to this depth of their faith, 
then in some sense we must move 
beyond a purely confessional stand- 
point; for when we begin to ask for 
the ultimate tensions in the Christian 
faith, we are led back to the historical 
issues which have divided us and to 
the different emphases in the Chris- 
tian churches and their traditions. It 
is quite fair to say that the spirit 
which seeks such a goal is at work 
today in the schools. Sometimes it is 
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manifest more among the students 
than among the faculty and the con- 
trolling boards. Sometimes the stu- 
dents are more inclined to rest in 
contentment with a particular form 
of faith and the faculty finds itself 
needing to do some “prying loose” 
from premature certainty. 

The problem we are pointing to is 
not one which confronts the denom- 
inational schools alone. It is just as 
truly a problem for the interdenom- 
inational schools. They have the 
problem, in part, of making sure that 
the students find some real rootage 
in the Christian tradition and are not 
exposed to such a heterogeneous col- 
lection of positions that nothing takes 
on real form and significance. One 
does not become ecumenical by be- 
coming formless and _ unattached. 
Further, most of the schools which 
are free from particular denomina- 
tional control still have historical and 
practical relationships to particular 
denominations. Students and faculty 
alike come out of the various Chris- 
tian denominations and the minister 
goes back into his pastoral service as 
ordained in a denomination. The 
achievement of a Christianity which 
lives within, and draws upon, the 
great historical sources and forms of 
the Christian Church and yet is ulti- 
mately centered in God, who is not 
divided, involves a continual struggle 
of faith and insight. Those who share 
a concern about this ecumenical com- 
mitment can be grateful that there 
are many signs of the struggle for it 
in the schools today. 

The second trend of-which I wish 
to speak has to do with a quite spe- 
cific ministerial function, that of 
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counseling, or pastoral work; but it 
has important relationships to the 
first because it has to do with the 
student’s inner development and the 
achievement of his spiritual freedom. 

Probably the most generally prom- 
inent development in American theo- 
logical education is that of emphasis 
upon preparation for pastoral coun- 
seling, and usually connected with 
some plan of clinical training in a 
hospital or other institution. The pro- 
vision of psychological tests for stu- 
dents entering the seminary, and the 
increase of attention to psychological 
counseling within the school as well 
as in the curriculum, is related to this 
remarkably strong movement. Of 
course, the church has always trained 
its ministry for the “care of the souls,” 
but this attention is focused today 
upon psychological aspects of this 
care. This does not mean that the 
Christian understanding of man or of 
the healing forces resident in our 
faith are reduced to psychological 
terms alone. There are continual dis- 
cussions of this point as the psycho- 
logical approach is developed. But it 
means that attention is being directed 
toward certain developments in mod- 
ern psychology and_ psychological 
therapy and that students are being 
educated in this field, in part, through 
firsthand contact with hospital work 
and case study of psychological ills. 

One source of this emphasis is the 
widespread demand upon ministers 
for a kind of pastoral counseling 
which brings the insights of psycho- 
logical therapy into the pastoral re- 
lationship. In our civilization a great 
deal of emotional conflict, guilt, and 
anxiety, which ought to have been 
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understood and handled within the 
framework of Christian faith and life, 
actually has not gotten expressed in 
the Christian forms. Churches and 
ministers have been associated with 
a purely judgmental attitude toward 
these problems and even rejection 
of those who have such problems. 
An extraecclesiastical confessional has 
been found in psychology, and it 
ought to be recognized that the need 
for it comes in part as a judgment 
upon the church. What is happening 
now is that insight into the handling 
of psychological difficulties, new 
knowledge about the limits of pas- 
toral care in dealing with certain 
kinds of mental ills, and new knowI- 
edge about the counseling relation- 
ship is being brought into and de- 
veloped within theological education. 

Clinical training stands in part for 
one phase of the introduction of em- 
pirical data and method into theolog- 
ical study. The student must deal 
with a living human document. He 
examines carefully his own recorded 
report of his dealing with the person. 
His work is under technical super- 
vision and criticism. As a way of 
learning and of acquiring new data, 
clinical training is very effective. 
Further, those who deal with these 
programs of clinical training lay great 
stress upon the group experience of 
the students who are usually assigned 
in groups of six to twelve for the 
course. Some have said to me that 
they believe the student’s encounter 
with his fellows and their mutual co- 
operation and criticism is the most 
important aspect of the whole expe- 
rience so far as what is accomplished 
for the students is concerned. One 
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who has observed some of these 
groups at work will be inclined to 
accept this high estimate of the sig- 
nificance of the collective experience. 
The clue, in part, lies in the fact that 
here students are together confront- 
ing real human problems. Here is 
a person who is sick, in trouble, or 
facing death. To share responsibility 
for understanding this person and 
giving him pastoral care becomes a 
significant event. It adds a dimension 
of reality to the experience which 
much group teaching simply does 
not have. 

Just what is it that is accomplished 
for the student through this kind of 


training? Here we touch upon the 


question of “self-knowledge” as a 
basic dimension of theological edu- 
cation. If we hold that the personal 
belief of every individual is indispen- 
sable to real membership in the body 
of Christ, then in theological educa- 
tion we have to raise the question of 
how the objective forms, doctrines, 
and actions which are the authentic 
elements of Christian faith become 
understood, accepted, and personally 
real for the student who is to be the 
minister who preaches and interprets 
this faith. 

Such inward acceptance and com- 
mitment involves self-knowledge, and 
this in part is a psychological matter. 
The person comes to recognize his 
own emotions and desires. He comes 
to a clarification regarding those 
deepest elements in his experience 
which shape his conscious life. He 
comes to such an understanding of 
his emotional structure that he is 
able to deal with other people with 
a measure of objectivity and not as 
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objects for his own unrecognized hos- 
tilities and fears. The concern which 
the schools are showing in this area 
is both a concern for the normal psy- 
chological health of the students and 
one way of providing the conditions 
for a more mature and effective Chris- 
tian ministry to troubled people. 
Whether the self-knowledge of 
which we are speaking can come only 
through direct psychological study 
and clinical experience is debated in 
some quarters. Most of the leaders 
in this field with whom we have 
talked emphasize that there is no 
one route to self-knowledge. A few 
schools are requiring clinical training 
of all students, but most do not; and 
we have found a widespread convic- 
tion that there are several ways in 
which schools can provide conditions 
for this kind of personal maturity. 
Clinical training, important as it is, 
is only one. Some students reach 
self-knowledge through their aca- 
demic and literary studies. The fields 
of theology and literature, of art and 
symbol, offer sufficient language and 
insight for them to attain what others 
find in psychological study. Some 
come to it through life experience 
and through the problems met on the 
field in the church and congregation. 
We have, then, no panacea for the 
personal ills of students or for their 
effective pastoral work in the new 
approach to counseling, but we have 
a body of knowledge and method 
which is potent and promising for the 
future. It may be added that pastoral 
care involves more than counseling 
and that considerable attention is 
being given in some schools to the 
development of a more _ inclusive 
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theological and practical doctrine of 
the pastoral responsibility in dealing 
with all types of personal needs. 

The third trend to be noticed has 
to do with something that is happen- 
ing in the churches rather than in the 
schools; but the schools are having to 
respond to it. This is the develop- 
ment in the kind of responsibility 
borne by the minister of an American 
church. This touches every denom- 
ination, for wherever you turn in the 
American ministry, the same picture 
presents itself; the minister must be 
the leader, organizer, and director of 
a complex institutional program. This 
is not something which has happened 
by choice or design. It is something 
which goes with the distinctive char- 
acter of the churches in America. 
They are community churches in the 
sense that they are organized as com- 
munities of families within larger 
communities. They carry on all kinds 
of organized activities which bring 
people of varying interests and needs 
within the church. 

We need to pay closer attention to 
the fact that this new church actually 
requires a new kind of ministry. We 
have not taken away the traditional 
functions of the minister, the preach- 
ing of the Word and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments; but we have 
certainly added another: “the running 
of the program.” This program of the 
church demands an enormous amount 
of time from the minister, time he 
spends in committee meetings, con- 
ferences, and in planning. But it also 
demands a new perspective on his 
work. He must consider the needs of 
each group in the church and discover 
what kind of study activity and pro- 
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gram will be suitable. He must him- 
self be a teacher, and many able 
ministers, even those most pressed for 
time, give some of it to teaching in 
their church schools or to adult 
classes. 

Unquestionably there is a new need 
for executive ability in the minister, 
including the ability to enlist, encour- 
age, and supervise a number of lay- 
men in the complex life of the church. 
The church also exists in close inter- 
change with the general community 
so that the minister as well as his 
people express their Christian dedi- 
cation in part by community activities 
beyond the walls of the church. This, 
too, takes much time and energy and 
involves the minister’s constant need 
for principles of discrimination be- 
tween what is and is not important 
for him to do, both as minister and 
as citizen of the community. 

That there are dangers to the life 
of the church and its witness in this 
new form of its life is obvious, though 
perhaps there are many who need to 
have attention called to them. In par- 
ticular, congregations need to be 
made to realize what they are doing 
to their ministers in many cases. They 
are taking away from them even the 
small margin of time which they must 
have for study and for the intense 
reflection which ought to go into their 
preaching and the leadership of the 
church. But there are also new pos- 
sibilities in this church, with its 
powerful reach into the community 
and its vigorous life. Every European 
observer of our churches whom I have 
heard comment has expressed certain 
concern over the threats to the 
churches’ life in the American setting; 
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but without exception he marvels at 
the vigorous congregational life. 

What we have to ask in relation to 
theological education is this: How 
does one prepare a Christian minister 
for this kind of life and work? It is 
this question which is troubling the 
seminaries; and one would have to 
say that so far we have hardly begun 
to see the full significance of this 
problem or to find the answer to it. 

What has happened in the schools 
is that as they have realized the new 
demands upon the minister, many 
courses have been added to the cur- 
riculum — courses which deal with 
the types of communities, with church 
programs, with all kinds of special 
knowledge which a minister may 
need. The field work programs and 
internship programs have been de- 
veloped so that students get as much 
experience as possible of the actual 
working of a church. We need to 
remember that a very large number 
of American theological students are 
already ministers of churches, many 
of them ordained before their theo- 
logical course, not after it. Seminaries 
are not unaware of what is happening 
in the re-definition of the ministers’ 
task. But so far no very clear ap- 
praisal of all that is implied for the 
seminary has been given. 

The addition of many new courses 
dealing with church programs has put 
such pressure on the curriculum that 
the first question before every faculty 
is: “How can we get it all in?” This 
is not the only source of crowding of 
the curriculum, but it is an important 
one. Schools are asking, “How can 
the scholarly habit be established in 
the young minister so that he can 
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withstand the pressure to put his sig- 
nificant books aside and concentrate 
on activities?” A few schools are try- 
ing to develop a core curriculum in 
theology which will provide a basic 
intellectual orientation and founda- 
tion for all the special studies. In 
some measure this is what every 
school tries to provide; but it proves 
difficult to work out a logic for a core 
curriculum in theology which will 
satisfy all fields and interests. 

It does become clear that what 
may be called “church administration” 
needs to be re-examined and the 
theological aspects of this role of the 
minister developed. Many ministers 
have said to us that they wish they 
had had more work in “church ad- 
ministration.” They mean by this 
partly that they could use much more 
good instruction in practical ways 
and strategies. But they also mean 
that they need to have a clearer basis 
for judgment of the values and goals 
of their church programs. They need 
to have a clearer conception of how 
the fundamental witness of the church 
and its many activities fit together, 
and of what the responsibility of the 
minister is as he becomes the over- 
seer of this Christian community. 
The working out of an answer to this 
need in the form of a theology of the 
Christian community and its admin- 
istration is something toward which 
the schools will have to move if they 
are to prepare ministers for the ac- 
tualities of their work today. 

The fourth and last trend of which 
I will speak concerns the content of 
theological education, and in particu- 
lar the relationship of the specifically 
theological subjects to the other dis- 
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ciplines in the sciences and the hu- 
manities. 

The problems here are as old as the 
Christian faith itself. The Biblical 
writers deal with the ideas about the 
world and life which arise out of the 
experience of their culture. The New 
Testament Gospel was proclaimed by 
Paul and John in relation to forms of 
thought and language which came 
out of Greek science, philosophy, and 
religion. The Christian faith has al- 
ways required some settlement with 
new scientific knowledge and with 
philosophical ideas. Christian educa- 
tion has always presupposed an intro- 
duction to the “humanities” and to 
“scientific studies.” Today we have 
the perennial problems of this rela- 
tionship between faith and the critical 
thought of our culture, with some 
modern perplexities added. 

Without attempting to recount even 
in summary fashion the history of 
this problem, we can come to the 
point as it affects theological educa- 
tion today by asking how the students 
are to be introduced to that vast 
realm of modern critical thought 
which is partly informed by Christian 
motives, partly frankly secular, and 
indifferent to either Christian or re- 
ligious problems; and at some points 
offers specific challenges to the truth 
or adequacy of the Christian view of 
life. No student can understand the 
world in which he lives today without 
being introduced to the literary, 
philosophical, and scientific tradition 
of Western culture. Further, he can- 
not understand the development of 
Christian faith in the modern period 
without seeing its constant reaction 
to, and interrelation with, this “secu- 
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lar” thought. Further, there is the 
question of “apologetics.” It is to 
this world formed and shaped so 
largely by the values and categories 
of modern Western democratic and 
technological society that we must 
preach. Much preaching simply van- 
ishes like smoke into the upper air 
because it finds no communication 
with the minds of our time. These 
minds must be met, challenged, and 
interpreted from a Christian point 
of view. 

The theological schools are trying 
to find some clear directives as to 
how theological education is to take 
within itself the conversation between 
the Christian and the “world.” 

It is necessary to see that the 
problem here is intricate, and that 
basic theological issues are involved. 

The point is illustrated by the fields 
of psychology and sociology in their 
impact upon the schools. Both of 
these fields have developed in the 
modern period as scientific method- 
ologies. In part their concepts have 
been secularized, that is, asserted 
without reference to any ultimate 
theological or religious view. Yet, 
and this is the point which must be 
grasped, the Christian understanding 
of man and his world must rely in 
part on the methods and results of 
these studies if it is to be relevant and 
effective. This point is clear in rela- 
tion to Christian ethics. The Chris- 
tian moral life and message for human 
society has its roots in the Gospel, the 
Scripture, and the tradition of the 
church. But if the Gospel is pro- 
claimed without knowledge of the 
dynamics of human society, of caste 
and class, of the structures of power, 
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and the political, economic, and other 
sources of human conflict, it may 
become a pious irrelevance or worse. 
It may lead to an uncritical accept- 
ance of a secular order of society 
under the guise of Christian values. 

If we push this point to its limit, 
we seem to turn the seminary into 
a Christian university. Since all 
knowledge is relevant to the theo- 
logical task, should not every subject 
be taught within the structure of 
theological education? There are 
grave dangers in this extreme posi- 
tion, for it may deprive theology itself 
of the independent criticism which it 
needs. At least it is true that the 
question of the relation of the theo- 
logical school to the university is 
being raised sharply from many points 
of view. The schools acknowledge 
their need of the continuing supple- 
mentation from the university and 
also of the continuing criticism which 
comes from relatively independent 
disciplines. At the same time, the 
theological question is being put to 
the university: “Where does the uni- 
versity find its center?” Must not 
these so-called secular disciplines be 
confronted with the questions and the 
perspectives which arise from the 
standpoint of faith? 

For theological education what 
seems to be most important is that 
the theological student should be in- 
troduced to this discussion of the 
relation of faith to critical inquiry 
and should come to see what is in- 
volved in interpreting the Christian 
faith in relation to all man’s knowl- 
edge and experience. 

When we ask how this is to be 
done, we face the question of our 
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total educational program, and par- 
ticularly the relation of college study 
to theological study. 

The most obvious aspect of the 
situation which the seminaries con- 
front is the great diversity of the 
college preparation of students. Some 
come from colleges of their own de- 
nomination and have already become 
thoroughly familiar with its tradition 
and general way of thinking. Some 
come from state universities or other 
schools where they may have had no 
instruction in religion at all. Some 
have acquired a basic knowledge of 
the philosophy, literature, and art of 
Western civilization, including the 
Christian aspect of this tradition; 
while some have been in an engineer- 
ing school and have received a first- 
rate training in scientific method but 
no general introduction to the hu- 
manities. 

I have suggested that what is im- 
portant for the theological school is 
the introduction of the student to the 
relationship and continual dialog be- 
tween Christian faith and culture. 
This has specific implications for the 
kind of college preparation which 
would make the seminary study most 
significant. 

It would mean, for one thing, that 
we would look in general college ed- 
ucation for an introduction to the 
traditions of Western civilization — 
Greek and Hellenistic, Latin, medi- 
eval, Jewish, Christian, and scientific- 
democratic. In a recent study of 
general education the college teachers 
complain that students come out of 
secondary school without sufficient 
reading in the classical literature 
which is the root of our culture. The 
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secondary school people complain of 
the lack of reading in the homes. So 
we have a major problem which runs 
throughout the whole of our educa- 
tion. The seminaries can do some- 
thing, but not very much, to supply 
this general education when students 
come without it. 

A second implication of this view 
would be that there is danger in over- 
protecting students from the full im- 
pact of cultural thought and criticism. 
If there is to be a genuine dialog 
between Christian faith and other 
perspectives on human problems, it 
is important that the Christian min- 
ister have confronted the decisive 
turns in the history of thought which 
have presented problems and issues 
for the Christian mind. There is a 
great difference, for example, between 
teaching philosophy simply in order 
to show its limitations as over against 
Biblical faith, or to show how certain 
ways of philosophical thinking may 
be used to support an antecedently 
accepted Christian position, as over 
against teaching philosophy so that 
the student comes to know what it 
has meant for men to explore the 
rational interpretation of the world 
in the search for ultimate and uni- 
versal principles, what skeptical ques- 
tions have been raised, and what 
world views put forward. 

Finally, this view implies that there 
is no really adequate general educa- 
tion at the college level which does 
not raise the theological issues. That 
means that the college student should 
discover how all his studies involve 
the question of their center and goal, 
how this is ultimately a philosophical 
and religious question, and finally, 
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from our Christian point of view, we 
should say he should begin to be 
acquainted in college with the sig- 
nificant Christian answers to these 
questions. 

This means that the term “pre- 
theological studies” is really a mis- 
nomer. There is no serious study of 
important questions in human life 
which is not “theological” either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. It is never 
enough, therefore, simply to counsel 
the preministerial student to take so 
many courses in each of the various 
fields and to get a few courses in 
religion, but not too many, before he 
gets to the seminary. The crucial 
question is not the number of courses 
or whether the student does or does 
not major in religion in college. The 
question is what he is getting in his 
study. If he is getting simply a pro- 
tective covering of a Christian posi- 
tion which he does not examine, then 
he is not being prepared for further 
theological study. Or if he is getting 
an introduction to many fields of 
human interest, but is not being 
brought to see their ultimate signifi- 
cance in relation to Christian faith, 
he is not being started toward the 
Christian maturity which the schools 
need to develop in their students and 
graduates. 

It will illustrate the general stand- 
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point here if I suggest that every 
theological student should be re- 
quired as a part of his college and 
seminary education to prepare to 
submit to examination for special 
knowledge and mastery in one secular 
discipline, such as philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, or literary criticism, 
and he should be expected to show 
that he has entered into a significant 
discussion of the relations of Christian 
faith to the methods and concepts in 
this field of study. 

The theological schools are moving 
toward an education which seeks and 
expresses the relevance of Christian 
faith to contemporary life. As one 
goes about the schools, he discovers 
that they are “communities of the 
committed.” The student discovers 
that he is a member of a company 
of people dedicated to the increase 
of Christian wisdom and seeking to 
live the Christian life. Limitations of 
resources inevitably cause the pro- 
grams to be less adequate than faculty 
and students want them to be. This 
dissatisfaction itself, however, is a 
sign that there is a will to have an 
education for the ministry and the 
church which accepts the tensions in- 
volved in preserving and communi- 
cating our precious Christian heritage 
always relevantly and with openness 
to old and new human needs. 


INSEPARABLES. — Which is the most important wheel on a bicycle? Which 
is more important, Christ’s work of atonement or the news of it when it reaches 
a man’s ears or eyes? Man being what he is and not being able to have 
telepathic knowledge, the two are inseparable. Let no one ever say that 
communication is more important than the fact, or the idea, or the attitude. 
But let us not forget all the things that can happen to a message as it moves 
from mind to mind. Sometimes the very words of God become the words of 
the devil. If this is true, think what may happen if an educator talks to a history 
professor or either one of them talks to a student.—WatTerR MUELLER, 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 
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To inform the teachers of the 
schools of our church that they are 
also counselors appears to be unnec- 
essary. Our church has adopted a list 
of objectives for ministerial training, 
and in it this very principle is clearly 
set forth: namely, that teaching in- 
volves more than the mere conveying 
and imbibing of subject matter. In 
three of the practical implications of 
this statement of objectives the fol- 
lowing is stated: 

Every teacher must recognize 

(8) That he, the teacher, cannot 
escape, whether in the classroom or 
out of it, a considerable pastoral re- 
sponsibility toward his students. 

(4) That his vitally direct relation- 
ship to the objectives of the school 
imposes upon him the serious obliga- 
tion to exemplify before his students, 
in his own life, the objectives of the 
school, especially those objectives 
which describe the Christian virtues, 
but also those which designate cer- 
tain intellectual, social, and physical 
achievements. 


(7) That his relationship to his 
students is established by their mutual 
relationship to the total objectives of 
the school — not merely by their inci- 
dental relationship to a particular sub- 
ject of study; and that this relationship 
is so highly personal as to require the 
intercommunicative opportunities of 
frequent conferences.! 


What is said in these words for those 
particularly engaged in the training 
of future pastors is equally applicable 
to all those who are preparing stu- 
dents for the teaching ministry of our 
church. The question remains: To 
what extent do I as a teacher make 


1 Objectives 
pp. 14, 15. 
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use of the counseling opportunities 
which present themselves in my task 
as a teacher? 

In all of our schools the Lord has 
given us unusual challenges to de- 
velop genuine Christian communities 
in which everyone plays a part, and 
in which everyone has a direct rela- 
tionship to the other. This pertains 
with special significance to the teach- 
ers in our schools, in their relation- 
ship with students. This presentation 
is not intended to stress the impor- 
tance of the teaching process itself 
and the need for the continual de- 
velopment of the art of teaching. It 
does desire to show that in the process 
of teaching, problems of students 
which go beyond the immediate 
needs of subject matter will arise as 
we have daily contact with students. 
Many things that happen in the class- 
room have greater implications than 
appear on the surface. In many ways 
students will show their personal con- 
cerns in the classroom. The teacher 
can take note of these problems, or 
he can ignore them. It is the con- 
tention of this paper that these prob- 
lems cannot be disregarded if the 
teacher truly aims to meet his full 
obligation as a teacher. In education 
today, teachers are urged to be on the 
alert and to make use of every oppor- 
tunity to teach and train their stu- 
dents. Listen to the encouragement 
that comes from a special committee 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which, among other things, states 
in its booklet entitled The Teacher as 
Counselor: 

These are some of the ways students 
reveal that they bring their personal 
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problems into the classroom. The 
teaching process can proceed with 
little awareness of these problems. 
Aside from the inescapable obligation 
of getting students to study assign- 
ments and to pass examinations, the 
instructor can, if he chooses, ignore 
the rest of the student’s life. In many 
cases, little will be done to insist that 
he consider the student as a person. 
However, students will continue to be 
persons, and their personal problems 
will continue to determine in no small 
measure how much the professor can 
teach them. Improper selection of 
courses, too heavy or too light aca- 
demic schedules, conflicts at home, 
inadequate attention to physical wel- 
fare, lack of money, unfamiliarity with 
college teaching methods, lack of 
friends, failure to achieve social status 
— these are some of the problems that 
will persist in impinging upon the pro- 
fessor’s teaching. He may choose to 
let the student work out these prob- 
lems as best he can, or he may choose 
to help him. 

Most students want to succeed. 
They want friends, they want ap- 
proval, they want to make progress. 
If their vocational goal is fairly cer- 
tain, they may have considerable drive 
in certain courses, although lacking it 
in courses not directly related to their 
goal. Most students are inclined to do 
approximately what they are told, and 
not much more. They like physical 
exercise, but gripe about being regi- 
mented into it. They like instructors 
who seem to like them, and they resent 
instructors who seem_to be indifferent 
to them. In some respects students 
are very much alike. Yet each student 
is also a unique and peculiarly differ- 
ent individual. There is no way of 
being sure just how his personality 
will express itself in a given class or 
in a given problem. Nor can there be 
any sure prediction of just what prob- 
lems will arise in the course of his 
college career. 

A college should be alert to its stu- 
dents as individuals. The major meas- 
ure of the success of an educational 


institution is the effectiveness of the 
learning process, and the process is 
necessarily influenced by the total de- 
velopment of the individual student. 
Alertness involves the daily work of 
the instructor, and it also may involve 
institutional studies to learn more 
about the students. Many college 
faculties have benefited from intensive 
studies of their alumni, investigations 
of the reasons for students withdraw- 
ing from college, and surveys of stu- 
dent opinion regarding various aspects 
of the college program. Such studies 
of students are of material help in 
charting college policy and keeping 
the faculty alert to the needs of their 
students. Studies of this kind also en- 
courage individual professors who 
wish to learn more about their stu- 
dents to adjust their teaching and 
counseling to the known needs of 
these students.? 


If in education in general, teachers 
are encouraged to bear these several 
factors in mind as they deal with 
students, we as teachers of our church 
in our unique positions and with our 
special privileges as church workers 
have need to encourage one another 
to see and use our opportunities. 
Only in this way will the specific ob- 
jectives set for our schools by the 
church be met successfully. To this 
end we need to remind each other of, 
and strengthen each other in, our 
common task as teachers of the 
church. Whether we wish it or not, 
every teacher will perform certain 
counseling functions, often in an un- 
planned and casual way. 

The various aspects of counseling, 
as engaged in by the teacher, may 
include: 

1. Listening sympathetically to the 


2 Committee on Student Personnel Work, 
American Council on Education, “The 


Teacher as Counselor,” Student Personnel 
Work, XII (October 1948), 6, 7. 
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student’s description of his experiences 
or his problems. 

2. Summarizing and clarifying what 
the student says so that he may see 
more clearly what his real problem is. 

8. Identifying, in the classroom or 
elsewhere, symptoms of student diffi- 
culties that need to be followed up. 

4, Raising questions as to informa- 
tion pertinent to the problem at hand 
and, at times, supplying information 
directly to the student. 

5. Referring the student to the va- 
rious sources of information and help. 

6. Arranging for the student to 
have experiences that might assist him 
in his problem. 

7. Consulting with personnel off- 
cers, other instructors, parents, em- 
ployers, and others to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the student’s strengths 
or to enlist their help. 

8. Corresponding with the student 
during vacations and following his 
graduation. 

9. Participating in conferences with 
other members of the staff on indi- 
vidual cases.? 


Every teacher in our school system 
must understand that he plays a vital 
part in the total student personnel 
program of the institution. At most 
of our schools, deans of students have 
been appointed to head the student 
personnel work. The development of 
this office does not mean that the task 
of the teacher as a counselor becomes 
that much less urgent or important. 
A clear understanding of the obliga- 
tion of the teacher and the personnel 
worker must be established and main- 
tained. Difficulties may arise in the 
proper relationship and obligation to 
each. However, teaching itself is 
a taxing task. Because it is difficult, 
we do not stop teaching. Difficulties 
are confronted for what they are, and 


8 Ibid., p. 10. 
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overcome in the conviction that the 
work is essential to growth. If we 
are convinced that counseling is im- 
portant and that all teachers and per- 
sonnel workers are in this task to- 
gether, difficulties will be met and 
overcome in the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. Effective student per- 
sonnel work cannot be done without 
the wholehearted assistance of the 
teacher. Far more time is spent to- 
gether between the teacher and the 
student in the classroom than perhaps 
may be the case with the personnel 
worker and the student. Many in- 
sights into a proper understanding of 
the student and the concerns of the 
student are gained by the instructor 
in the classroom, which may never 
come to the attention of the personnel 
worker unless the teacher shares these 
experiences with the student per- 
sonnel worker. It is essential to the 
successful achievement of the school’s 
objectives that teacher and personnel 
worker co-operate closely and share 
with each other their information and 
observations of students. 

It is a commonly recognized fact 
that many students will have a much 
closer allegiance to some teachers 
than to others. Some teachers are 
better counselors than others. Some 
students will consider a _ certain 
teacher as a good teacher and a good 
counselor, and others may have a con- 
trary opinion concerning the same 
teacher. This fact should never dis- 
courage any teacher, but prompt him 
to continue to be alerted to any and 
all opportunities where he may be of 
service as students approach him and 
associate with him. To withdraw 
from counseling because the oppor- 
tunities may be limited would be 
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a mistake both for the student who 
seeks help and the teacher who needs 
these contacts, even though they may 
be limited. Usually the good teacher- 
counselor is a good teacher; and if he 
is a good teacher, he is also a good 
research worker, a good committee 
member, and a good author. Due 
recognition will have to be given to 
the teaching load and other obliga- 
tions placed upon the teacher if he is 
drawn into the counseling program 
to a special degree. It does take time 
and thoughtful prayer. 

Much depends upon the view 
taken concerning counseling. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is held today that 
good counseling means to help the 
student to help himself. Often the 
student approaches the teacher or 
counselor merely to acquire needed 
information to reach a proper deci- 
sion. Assisting the student to make 
his own decisions and to conclude for 
himself what is right and pleasing to 
God will go a long way in helping 
him to develop into an independent 
and God-fearing Christian personal- 
ity. In this respect, every contact 
between teacher and student is vital. 
Many contacts may appear to be 
incidental — after the class session, in 
the hallway, across a cup of coffee, 
in a social setting, within the home 
circle or in the many extracurricular 
or cocurricular activities in which the 
teacher may hold the position of the 
group adviser. Not infrequently these 
contacts may lead to the unfolding of 
deeper and very significant tensions 
in the life of the student. The teacher 
will have to learn to discriminate 
carefully between the type of problem 
which he is able to settle with not too 
much loss of time and energy and the 
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type of a problem which he will have 
to refer to the personnel worker who 
is in a better position to consider and 
pursue student difficulties. In this 
matter there is no simple “rule of 
thumb” principle to guide all teachers 
in making the proper decision. Expe- 
rience in the dealing with student 
problems will have to lead him to the 
recognition of his own limitations and 
the necessity of referring certain types 
of problems to the proper counselor 
in the student personnel program of 
the school. It is not easy to determine 
when a student can be helped with 
but a minimum investment of time 
and effort on the part of the teacher, 
and when a student needs much time 
and consideration in solving a prob- 
lem which confronts him. It is im- 
portant that we remember as teachers 
that the initial contact is made at 
a time when the problem is vital to 
the student and when he is interested 
in seeking a solution. This factor de- 
mands attention and should prompt 
the teacher always to decide carefully 
the course of action which he will 
follow in attempting to help the 
student. 

A sensitivity must be developed by 
the teacher to varying types of expe- 
riences with students. Some observa- 
tions may be of little significance, 
while others may be very meaningful, 
especially to the personnel worker. 
Anecdotal reports to the central office 
can be of great help in understanding 
the student better and in aiding him 
to a greater degree in his proper de- 
velopment. It is a temptation to 
teachers to consider certain observa- 
tions of students as incidental and 
insignificant; and yet, taken together 
in the course of many months, these 
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incidents may develop a profile of 
experiences which show a definite 
trend or development in the student's 
growth. The manner in which the 
student conducts himself in the class- 
room — pressing certain issues with 
persistent questions, general partici- 
pation in classroom discussions, ten- 
sions during recitations or testing 
and other actions or reactions — have 
their particular meaning. The alert 
teacher will soon develop a sense of 
awareness which will prompt him to 
distinguish between the significant 
and the less significant. Such anec- 
dotal reports of classroom observa- 
tions, and out-of-the-classroom expe- 
riences, on the part of the teacher are 
of great aid to the personnel worker 
who desires to gain a full understand- 
ing of the student and to be of 
maximum help to him. With a num- 
ber of teachers involved in the 
process, and with a fair degree of 
regularity in reporting, preventative 
measures in helping students may fre- 
quently be possible. Many students 
can thus be helped before their prob- 
lems become serious. Again the mak- 
ing of such reports on the part of the 
teacher takes time. If helping the 
student is considered as important, 
time will be employed, and reports 
will be made. 

It might be added that such reports 
are to be made by the instructor 
himself. The danger of using secre- 
tarial help or even student help in the 
completion and transmitting of such 
reports is self-evident. Stress should 
be placed on the brevity of anecdotal 
reporting. By practice the teacher 
will develop the ability to put down 
only the essential features of a given 
observation or consultation. 
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Quite naturally this leads to a con- 
sideration of the question of that 
which is given in confidence to the 
teacher. Let it be emphasized that 
confidences are to be kept. Under no 
circumstances are they to be broken. 
When additional aid is needed, or 
when a given situation should be 
acted upon officially, the art of re- 
ferral comes into play. If the teacher 
is convinced that the next step is to 
take the matter to the personnel 
worker, it is essential that the per- 
mission of the student be obtained; 
or better still, that he be persuaded 
to take the matter to the personnel 
worker himself. If the student cannot 
be convinced of the advisability of 
this suggestion, then he should be 
advised of the intention of the teacher 
before the action on the part of the 
teacher is taken. It should be clear 
to the student why the matter must 
be dealt with in this way. In order 
to aid the teacher in dealing with 
individual cases, it may be advisable 
for the teacher to consult with the 
personnel worker on the individual 
problems, and have available not only 
the information contained in the 
central files on the student concerned, 
but also have the benefit of the train- 
ing and ability of the professionally 
prepared counselor. This calls for 
a high degree of mutual trust and 
confidence between the teacher and 
the personnel worker. Little time 
need be taken to emphasize that this 
goal should be easily achieved in 
our institutions of Christian training 
which are dedicated to the cause of 
the Christian principles of love, faith, 
and service to the Lord and to man. 
In our schools the integrity of the 
individual should be particularly 
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respected, and the need to help 
the individual should be especially 
sought. 

Closely associated with this con- 
sideration is the necessity of privacy 
for the teacher when he counsels 
students. When the teacher has his 
own private office, the problem is 
solved. Where a private office is not 
available, provisions should be made 
for counseling rooms or for home 
contacts, in order that the student 
may approach the teacher he trusts 
with the highest possible degree of 
secrecy. It helps to post office hours 
and to announce these hours to the 
student, indicating where the student 
may find the teacher, and at what 
time outside of the class hours. 

It goes without saying that the 
teacher who desires to be a good 
teacher as well as a good counselor 
must know his students. In a small 
school this poses no special problem. 
In larger schools with larger classes 
this ideal is not easily achieved. Such 
devices as pictures of the students 
and brief data sheets, including essen- 
tial information on each student, are 
a great help to the busy teacher. 
Even in larger classes, where only 
a few students may be intimately 
known, the teacher ought not despair, 
but realize that even to that degree 
a service is rendered which otherwise 
might be overlooked. Therefore, 
whether the class is large or small, 
the teacher must always keep in mind 
that his knowledge of the students 
and his readiness to be of help to 
them is vital in the learning and train- 
ing process of the students. Many of 
these contacts will be long remem- 
bered and cherished by the students. 

The importance of the teacher as 
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a counselor can also be seen from 
the fact that some institutions in gen- 
eral education are now recognizing 
good counseling in the pattern for 
advancement in rank. For example, 
at Denison University 


among the eight traits defined for an 
effective teacher (character and per- 
sonality, teaching ability, scholarship, 
capacity for growth, convictions, coun- 
seling ability, co-operation, and off- 
campus citizenship ), counseling ability 
is defined as “an appreciation of and 
respect for young people; a patient 
and practical manner of meeting them 
on common grounds; an appreciation 
of their viewpoint and a sympathetic 
understanding of their problems; a re- 
sourceful and growing fund of knowl]- 
edge and experience valuable for 
guidance.” Of several standards by 
which individuals shall be judged for 
promotion to higher rank, counseling 
is included in these words: “Of major 
importance in any advancement shall 
be attested success as a teacher and/or 
counselor.” 4 


Making the necessary adaptations 
for our purposes, the following state- 
ment by Professor Arbuckle sets forth 
worthy goals for all of us in our 
teaching-counseling obligations: 


There is little difference between 
the characteristics of the good coun- 
selor and those of the good teacher: 


1. He should be an individual who 
has come to some understanding of 
himself, one who can accept his weak- 
nesses and strengths, one who does not 
feel under pressure to resist the truth 
about himself. 

2. He will be an individual who 
does not have to learn to accept those 
who are different. In his calmness and 
stability the acceptance of others as 
they are and for what they are will 
be a normal part of his total make-up. 
He will not play the role of the under- 
standing and permissive and tolerant 


4 Tbid., p. 28. 
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individual. He will merely be himself. 
He will be able to accept honestly the 
aggressiveness and hostility of others. 

83. He will be an individual who has 
not allowed the intellectual task of 
teaching to dull his sensitivity, so that 
he reacts to verbalisms rather than to 
feelings. He will understand what is 
said, but he will react more to what 
is being felt rather than to what is 
being said. 

4, He will have a sense of humor 
and will never take himself too seri- 
ously. He will be practically incapable 
of being judgmental or moralistic. 
While these traits in others will be 
accepted by him, they will be foreign 
to his nature. 

5. He will enjoy living, and his 
living will not be vicarious. He will 
be a complete person. 

6. He will be quietly confident of 
the importance of his task. He will 
not be derogatory about other occu- 
pations, but, for him, there will be no 
task so important as teaching. 

7. He will have an abiding faith in 
his fellow men and an unshakable be- 
lief in their ultimate capacities for 
good. 

8. He will have a comprehensive 
knowledge about people, but he will 
always be the student. His classes 
will be experiences in learning for 
teacher as well as for students. 

This, then, is the college teacher. 
He is the heart of an institution of 
higher learning, for without him it 
would have no purpose. But regard- 
less of his skill and knowledge he can 
never completely perform his task as 
it should be performed if he is not 
personnel-minded and, to some extent, 
at least, personnel-trained.5 


Before closing, a few words are in 
order as to what those responsible for 
a school’s personnel service might do 
to aid the dedicated teacher in meet- 


5 Dugald S. Arbuckle, Student Personnel 
Services in Higher Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953), pp. 
155, 156. 
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ing his obligation as a counselor. 
Each school must work out its own 
program in this regard. In all schools 
the leadership is to be taken by those 
committed by training and teaching 
load to the cause of student personnel 
work. The following considerations 
can either become a part of the reg- 
ular staff sessions, or be made the 
consideration of special staff meet- 
ings, or be actual in-service training 
of the whole staff or any given seg- 
ment of it. 

1. It ought be made a concern of 
the entire staff to see the necessity of 
considering students and their prob- 
lems in an individual and personal- 
ized way. A careful distinction is to 
be made between “student problems” 
and “problem students.” In the rap- 
idly shifting scene that makes up the 
composite of our student bodies from 
year to year nothing should be taken 
for granted. The type of students 
entering the system of schools and the 
nature of their needs should be under 
continual surveillance. 

2. From time to time discussions 
should be held on the basic psycho- 
logical facts and factors regarding the 
nature and causes of everyday be- 
havior. As Professor Gilbert of the 
University of Illinois puts it: 

“This leads to the problems of how 
people adjust, or fail to adjust, to en- 
vironmental conditions and to a dis- 
cussion of mechanisms of adjustment 
and psychoneurotic and _ psychotic 
symptoms.” ® 

3. Every teacher should period- 
ically focus his attention on individual 


6 E. G. Williamson, ed., Trends in Stu- 
dent Personnel Work (Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949), p. 305. 
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differences and how these differences 
are measured. The latest tools in the 
field of psychological testing should 
be reviewed and training in the inter- 
pretation and use of tests should be 
an ongoing study. 

4. At some of our educational insti- 
tutions it may be necessary to inform 
staff members on essential informa- 
tion in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. Though our schools have the 
particular task of preparing men and 
women for the teaching or preaching 
ministry, we should never forget the 
obligation we have to the student 
who is uncertain of his vocational 
choice. In discussing this problem 
with the student a background of job 
opportunities outside the church will 
aid substantially in bringing him to 
the proper decision and in assuring 
him of an interest in him and his 
opportunities for service to the Lord 
in whatever vocation he finally enters. 
Briefly put, we should not look down 
upon the student who determines 
under Christ to serve in a secular 
position as his Christian calling. The 
student should be respected for his 
decision if he does not feel himself 
capable of, or equipped for, total ded- 
ication to the ministry of the Word. 

5. All staff members should from 
time to time participate in a review 
of the latest in reading skills, study 
habits, and problems of general mo- 
tivation. Recent publications and ex- 
ceptionally worthy current articles in 
this field can be called to the attention 
of all teachers by the office of student 
personnel services. 

6. All teachers should be assisted 
in the problem of making references 
effectively. As stated previously, here 
is where the teacher and the student 
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personnel worker must learn to work 
hand in hand with mutual respect 
and genuine sympathy for their sepa- 
rate obligations and their common 
intention to aid the student to become 
an independent and self-determining 
person in Christ. 

_ 7. Finally, allow me to refer to a 
technique employed at our seminary 
in St. Louis. Meetings of all teachers 
on the various class levels are held, 
and each student is discussed in case 
conference fashion. This procedure 
not only affords the opportunity of 
pooling information on every student 
but demonstrates how stated prob- 
lems in given cases are dealt with by 
both the teacher and the personnel 
worker. Generally speaking, this 
problem approach is an acceptable 
and preferred teaching technique for 
the development of effective teacher- 
counselors. 

In conclusion, let it be said that if 
our Lord Jesus demands of His am- 
bassadors that they be examples to 
their flocks in their use of, and life in, 
the Word (and He does just this), 
then this principle applies with spe- 
cial force to us as teachers of the 
church’s future pastors and teachers. 
Examples to our students! The closer 
we draw to a realization of the obli- 
gation this truth places upon us, the 
more precious becomes our apprecia- 
tion of the forgiveness of sins. How 
often in our daily dealings with stu- 
dents must we not plead with the 
Lord: Remember not my sins, O Lord! 
Under God let’s learn together how 
best to serve those committed to our 
charge not only to know and think 
about His Word, but to live and to 
do His will by the power of the Spirit 
and to the glory of His name. 


Next Steps in Our Curriculum 
ArtTHurR C. REPP 


Exactly fifty years ago the Profes- 
sors Conference, meeting in connec- 
tion with the Synodical Convention 
in Detroit, was concerned with the 
development and improvement of the 
curriculum for our synodical schools. 
The study had a twofold purpose. 
It was to improve the courses in the 
various institutions and to bring about 
a greater uniformity within Synod’s 
schools. Upon completion of the 
study the report of the conference 
was submitted to Synod and appeared 
in the Proceedings of 1908 (pp. 63 
to 75). Synod thereupon instructed 
the Professors Conference to consider 
the various criticisms submitted and 
gave it power to approve the final 
course of studies. 

So we see it is not something un- 
usual for a Professors Conference to 
be giving continued study to a cur- 
riculum for ministerial training as we 
are doing, especially in some of the 
institutes and workshops. With the 
growth of our synodical schools and 
the changed complexion of our Synod 
the task has grown more complicated. 
Fifty years ago a revised European 
pattern appeared satisfactory. Noth- 
ing was said about the objectives of 
ministerial training. Everyone as- 
sumed a common goal, and consider- 
ing the type of ministry required, we 
may well believe that the faculties 
had a common goal as reflected in 
the adoption of the course of studies. 
Today the American scene cannot be 
ignored. The varied needs of a 
changed ministry with a changeless 


mission must be met by the schools 
preparing students for this ministry. 

As is generally known, “The Re- 
vised Tentative Junior and Senior 
College Curriculum for Ministerial 
Training,” which has been placed in 
the hands of every instructor in 
Synod’s institutions, was developed 
in terms of the Objectives of Minis- 
terial Training, which Synod adopted 
in 1947. It will be recalled that from 
the start of the commission’s study 
every effort was made to draw in the 
faculties of all of Synod’s schools, 
beginning with the formulation of 
achievement levels in the attainment 
of the Objectives of Ministerial Train- 
ing. Even the papers drawn up by 
the commission to clarify its own 
thinking were sent out to all faculties 
for review and criticism. Full use was 
made of such earlier studies as the 
Report of Committee B on the Junior 
College and Seminary Curriculum of 
June 1937 and the Hausmann Report 
of 1944, 

That the participation which was 
invited and which became so wide- 
spread as the work developed was 
appreciated can be seen in a com- 
parison between the commission’s re- 
port submitted in May 1954 and the 
revised report of 1955. Many sugges- 
tions and revisions were embodied 
in this report, so that it actually rep- 
resents the combined effort of our 
faculties. The commission is happy 
to state that the college and seminary 
presidents in their 1955 spring meet- 
ing unanimously adopted “The Re- 
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vised Tentative Junior and Senior 
College Curriculum for Ministerial 
Training.” This resolution must not 
be interpreted to mean that the report 
is acceptable to everyone in every 
detail, but it does mean that it has 
been adopted as a working basis and 
that changes may be made as the 
needs continue to arise. 

As the program of the present con- 
ference shows, most of the divisional 
activities are giving the tentative cur- 
riculum their continued serious study, 
especially in the workshops. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the findings of 
the Religion Workshop will be 
printed in the conference report. On 
the basis of the findings of this con- 
ference the Curriculum Commission 
proposes to restudy the entire report 
and thereupon submit it to some 
qualified agency outside our Synod. 
The report will finally be submitted 
to the Board for Higher Education 
and, when adopted, will be printed 
and submitted to Synod at its con- 
vention in St. Paul, Minn., in 1956. 
In the meanwhile the courses, espe- 
cially for the Senior College, will be 
developed by the commission and the 
faculties. As progress is made, the 
semester hours allowed for the va- 
rious areas will be tested and changed 
to meet the circumstances. Should 
the quarter-hour system by adopted 
at the Senior College, additional ad- 
justments will be made. 

The fact that the curriculum will 
eventually appear in print should not 
be taken to mean that we shall finally 
arrive at an absolute answer. A cur- 
riculum to be effective is like a living 
organism, subject to growth and 
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change. It will need constant study 
by the Commission and the respec- 
tive faculties to make certain that the 
Objectives of Ministerial Training 
are being met. 

The presidents of the various 
schools will want to concern them- 
selves constantly with the curriculum 
for the total ministerial training and 
will brief their staff members, both 
new and old, in the objectives of 
Synod’s schools. It must become 
axiomatic for instructors at all levels 
to be interested and concerned with 
the entire curriculum, for we all have 
but a single goal, namely, to prepare 
young men and women for the service 
of the church. Since we are all part 
of one system with the same objec- 
tives in mind— preparing ministers 
and teachers for the church, we can- 
not disassociate ourselves from any 
part of the curriculum by default. 
A single ultimate objective can pre- 
vent both duplication and major gaps 
in the training of our students without 
creating a regimentation which stifles 
individual initiative and talent. It can 
also keep at a minimum the tendency 
to build courses around a staff instead 
of meeting the students’ needs. 

The future interests of the faculties 
under the direction of the commission 
will be double-pronged, namely, at 
the high school level and at the sem- 
inary level. A beginning in both areas 
has already been made. Because of 
the excellent work done by the Cur- 
riculum Commission of the Associa- 
tion of Lutheran Secondary Schools, 
it will not be necessary for our high 
schools to begin de novo. This does 
not mean that we can or need to 
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adopt the curriculum of our parish 
high schools, but that we can profit 
by their study and experience. A com- 
plete set of the resource units of these 
schools has been supplied to all in- 
structional staff members to assist 
them in developing material for the 
high school level. Practically all the 
schools have already submitted their 
reports, so that the Curriculum Com- 
mission is prepared to take the next 
step. 

Similarly the curriculum of our 
St. Louis Seminary needs revision 
since its courses must be reformulated 
with the establishment of the Senior 
College. Some curricular studies have 
already been made and submitted to 
the Board for Higher Education and 
the Curriculum Commission and have 
been tentatively adopted. As these 
revisions are formulated, they will be 
submitted to all schools for criticism 
and evaluation. Here again we invite 
the interest and co-operation of all 
schools because, to repeat, we sin- 
cerely believe that it is in the interest 
of the entire system to participate in 
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planning and formulating the cur- 
riculum for ministerial training. 

We are happy to note that if in the 
beginning of the Curriculum Com- 
mission’s work there were some mis- 
givings lest the planning be taken out 
of the hands of the respective facul- 
ties, these fears have practically dis- 
appeared. Since all schools now have 
the opportunity of sharing in the re- 
visions, it is important that nothing 
goes by default. Faculties under the 
leadership of their presidents will 
continue to study their own objectives 
and continuously revise their curricu- 
lum in harmony with the general pat- 
tern of the Objectives of Ministerial 
Training. With that done, the edi- 
torial remarks of Der Lutheraner 
applied to the curricular studies of 
the Professors Conference in 1905 
apply to us today: “Gewisz ist dieser 
Gegenstand von nicht zu_ unter- 
schatzender Bedeutung bei der ge- 
genwartigen Ausgestaltung und Er- 
weiterung unsers Anstaltswesens und 
wird darum seinerzeit auch der Kirche 
die rechte Friichte bringen.” 


For Corpucation. — Campus life at a coeducational college can become 
a wonderful laboratory where, under the guidance of competent and trained 
personnel directors and instructors, young men and women can develop the 
wholesome attitude and acquire the basic principles of human relations without 
which the work of the church can hardly go forward nor redound to the glory 
of God. As in real life, the presence of both men and women makes for a more 
normal campus community. Children come from homes where they have 
learned to accept both men and women; they have attended mixed grades and 
high schools; they are looking forward to establishing their own homes with the 
help of either a man or a woman. — Wii Koenic, Concordia Teachers Col- 


lege, Seward, Nebr. 


* 


* * 


READ, COMPREHEND, AND Keep. — “Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are written 
therein” (Rev. 1:5). In that impressive opening announcement of the Book of 
Revelation we have not only the Biblical endorsement of the importance of 
reading and listening but also the divinely established goal for effective use of 
these skills: the individual who reads and listens is to retain that which is worth 
keeping. — OLIver C. Rupprecut, Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reaching Goals in Foreign-Language Learning 


Harotp DuNKEL 


The attempt to discuss “Reaching 
Goals in Foreign-Language Learning” 
confronts us with all the familiar 
problems of the complex relations be- 
tween means and ends. Our goals 
are, of course, ends, and to reach 
them we must find the proper means 
of achieving them. Before turning to 
the more specific area of foreign- 
language teaching, we shall do well 
to recall some half-dozen of the gen- 
eral complications involved in the 
ends-means relation. Though I may 
not take the time to come back to 
point out explicitly the relevance of 
all of them, the moral will, I think, 
be clear to you in regard to each 
of them. 

In the first place, means do not 
merely produce ends; they also affect 
them. Means do not merely effect 
ends, they infect them. I well re- 
member an occasion some fifteen 
years ago when a colleague of mine 
held a workshop for university ad- 
ministrators. The keynote of this 
enterprise was democratic adminis- 
tration, and apparently the group all 
became firm believers in this process 
at the end of six weeks. I, however, 
was one of those privileged to hear 
a member of this group, a college 
president, at the opening faculty meet- 
ing of his new school year. On this 
occasion he pounded the lectern and 
said: “We're going to have democratic 
administration in this college if I have 
to fire half of you to get it.” Quite 
clearly the means he was planning to 
use to achieve his end was going to 
color the end he ultimately achieved. 
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A second commonplace about ends 
and means is that, given a clear-cut 
end, the selection of the means to it 
is essentially a scientific or techno- 
logical problem. It is a matter of that 
know-how on which we Americans 
pride ourselves. The test is pragmatic. 
If we want some clear and particular 
end, then our technical knowledge 
tells us the most efficacious means of 
obtaining it. The role of the tech- 
nologist in any field is to say: “If you 
want that result, then you'll have to 
do this.” The more clear and simple 
the end, the faster the progress we 
can make in developing and evaluat- 
ing means to achieve it. At the simple 
mechanical level, the gadget is par 
excellence the neat means for achiev- 
ing a simple end. The selection of 
ends, on the other hand, is usually 
not a technical problem, but is an 
issue of policy. Once war is declared, 
the military expert is supposed to be 
competent to win it, but the army 
does not decide whether there is war 
or peace. Granted that we can pro- 
duce a number of different ends, 
which one do we want? Or do we 
want several different ones simul- 
taneously? Is this possible without 
contradiction and confusion? What 
relative emphasis should they have? 
All these matters are questions of 
policy, not technology. 

These policy questions do, however, 
introduce the third complication in 
the relation of ends and means; and 
this complication does make technol- 
ogy more difficult. Only rarely are 
our ends simple, and usually they 
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cannot be considered singly. In al- 
most any undertaking, the general 
goal involves a number of ends, which 
constitute an interacting, interrelated 
whole; and the means proper for some 
one of these ends may be improper 
for several other ends which must also 
be kept in view. A familiar illustra- 
tion of this point is the household 
antiseptic. Many substances will kill 
germs in a test tube. If we could con- 
sider “killing germs” as our single end, 
we would have a number of adequate 
means. Unfortunately, this end can- 
not be considered in isolation. As my 
doctor friends tell me, most of the 
effective germicides also destroy live 
tissue, have bad side effects, or in 
some way interfere with other ends 
involved in keeping the patient alive 
and well, which must be taken ac- 
count of in addition to the killing of 
germs. Thus the simple technical 
problem of selecting a means ade- 
quate to some single, clearly-seen end 
disappears; and we usually face the 
much more complex issue of juggling 
a number of ends and their respective 
means in an interacting system. 
Another question which arises when 
our ends are multiple is expressed in 
our proverbial saying about “killing 
two birds with one stone.” Must each 
end have its own separate machinery 
of means, or is it possible that a single 
set of means can be used to achieve 
several different ends? Certainly this 
effort is the counsel of efficiency. If 
time or other resources are limited, as 
they usually are, we cannot spare 
enough of them to build a separate 
machinery of means for each end. 
If relatively few means can be made 
to produce a larger number of ends, 
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we can obviously multiply the num- 
ber of possible ends. But this opera- 
tion is something of a gamble. Just 
as frequently in bowling the attempt 
to clean up a spare ends with both 
pins standing and the ball rolling 
quietly between them, so, in other 
undertakings, the attempt to kill two 
birds frequently results in both birds 
sitting unharmed on the branch. Ob- 
viously, the risk which one can take 
depends on the circumstances. 
Finally, our ends we set must have 
some relation to the means available 
for achieving them. To be sure, we 
sometimes set for ourselves goals 
which are actually unobtainable 
ideals. In the practical sphere state- 
ments like “the merely difficult we 
do at once, the impossible takes 
twenty-four hours” reflect our pride 
in our technical ability. Given an 
impossible task, we like to flatter 
ourselves that we can work out some 
means of accomplishing it. Certainly 
progress depends upon the continual 
effort to extend and multiply the 
means at our command. But, on the 
other hand, the extent of such inven- 
tion and discovery must necessarily 
be limited. Nothing is more frustrat- 
ing than to be condemned to attempt- 
ing to achieve some end for which 
adequate means are wanting. The 
effort may be praiseworthy; the actual 
result is a failure. Most people even- 
tually come to prefer some more 
modest successes to a series of mag- 
nificent failures. Thus, though our 
reach should exceed our grasp most 
of the time in most areas, we must 
be grasping something. Continual 
clutching at the air produces neither 
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satisfaction within us nor adequate 
reconstruction of the outer world. 

None of the foregoing points about 
the end-means relation is new or pro- 
found. Though they are the veriest 
commonplaces, we need to keep them 
clearly in mind as we turn to our 
proper business here — the relation of 
ends and means in foreign-language 
teaching and learning. 

The learning and teaching of for- 
eign languages has gone on for many 
thousand years. We have a rather 
full record of it from the time the 
Romans undertook to learn Greek, 
and undoubtedly it went on for many 
millennia before that, even though 
our record is less voluminous. Cer- 
tainly one would anticipate that, with 
these many centuries of experience, 
a considerable technology of practical 
linguistics would have resulted. One 
would think that we would be fairly 
clear that the best way of teaching 
someone to speak a language would 
be such and such. One has only to 
read the journals, however, to see 
that we are far from consensus on 
any one of these points. Several years 
ago, when I wrote my own book on 
language teaching, I was struck by 
this point. I was even more impressed 
by the fact that the authors of nearly 
every preceding book on language 
teaching had been irritated by this 
same lack of an adequate technology. 
This is not to say that we are com- 
pletely ignorant about the means for 
reaching our linguistic goals, but 
there is a surprising lack of a lin- 
guistic technology, comparable even 
distantly to that achieved in the last 
two or three centuries by almost any 
other field of human endeavor. Why? 
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Some answers can be given at the 
purely personal or psychological level. 
In part, we have not developed a 
technology because relatively few 
people have been interested in work- 
ing on one. For one thing, the pri- 
mary interests of a large number of 
language teachers have lain else- 
where. Although their livings came 
from language teaching, they were 
actually interested in literary crit- 
icism, comparative literature, com- 
parative philosophy, history, and a 
number of other fields. Hence their 
primary efforts went to these enter- 
prises and language teaching has re- 
mained for many language teachers 
merely a way of paying the rent. 
It was a chore, not an art or a science. 
Since their hearts were elsewhere, so 
were their treasures. This is one 
reason why the coffers of technical 
language teaching have not been 
filled. 

Many practitioners of language 
teaching have also been uninterested 
in even a more general sense. They 
have felt that the development of 
such a technology was in contradic- 
tion to those spiritual or humanistic 
qualities which interested them in 
language. They have found uncon- 
genial the plodding labor necessarily 
involved in language. It seems to 
them pedestrian and stupid in the 
development of such a technology. 
Such explanations as these — and 
there are other factors of a similar 
sort—do much to account for the 
fact that we have relatively little in 
the way of a basic technology. 

A more important explanation, 
however, lies in one of the ends-means 
relations we have already noted. The 
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linguistic end is almost never simple. 
Language instruction rarely has a 
single goal, and consequently we 
seldom gain the experience which 
clearly shows certain means to be 
effective for the attainment of some 
single specific end. Our ends are 
almost always multiple and usually 
mixed. We hardly ever want the stu- 
dent just to learn to read the language 
or just to speak it. We want him to 
acquire both skills, and simulta- 
neously we usually wish him to learn 
something about the literature, his- 
tory, and way of life of the people 
whose language it is. Consequently, 
the raw material for our technology 
which we secure from our courses is 
at best an imprecise mixture of means 
which we use in our attempt to pro- 
duce that equally imprecise mixture 
of ends which constitutes the goals 
or objectives for that particular lan- 
guage course. This, it seems to me, 
is the fundamental reason why lan- 
guage teaching learns so little from 
past experience. A particular course, 
with its mixture of means to attain its 
mixture of ends, has little transfer 
value to another course, which — with 
a slightly different collection of ends, 
or at least differences in the relative 
emphasis on each of them — seems to 
require a completely different collec- 
tion of means and usually does ex- 
hibit one. 

Occasionally, in rather unusual cir- 
cumstances, foreign-language instruc- 
tion has had the opportunity for a 
fairly pure test of some technique. 
That is to say, occasionally some 
single goal is so emphasized that one 
can begin to develop an adequate 
technology for it. One outstanding 
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example was the development of the 
reading method at the University of 
Chicago by Messrs. Bond, Hagboldt, 
and others. (Incidentally, many lan- 
guage teachers have never bothered 
to learn what that method is and have 
developed a profound dislike for their 
personal fantasies of what it might 
have been. This kind of laziness is, 
of course, one of the reasons why 
modern language teaching has not 
developed adequate technology.) 
Many other teachers dislike the 
centration on a single objective and 
on this single objective. This is, of 
course, their privilege. At any rate, 
for the group working in Chicago the 
concentration on a single objective 
and the working out of adequate 
means to it was possible; and for- 
tunately Mr. Bond closed his scholarly 
career by writing his book The Read- 
ing Method. It contains a carefully 
documented presentation of what was 
sought, what was accomplished, and 
how it was done. It is a unique con- 
tribution to methodology. 

Similarly, during World War II, 
many intensive language programs 
concentrated on the aural-oral skills. 
Reading and writing were relegated 
to distinctly secondary places, and in 
the case of some languages with very 
difficult orthographies scarcely ap- 
peared at all. Here again, with the 
ends simple and clear, a methodology 
could be developed. 

In the case of the aural-oral courses, 
however, a particular difficulty arose 
in the form of the lack of adequate 
tests. Workers with the reading 
method could develop adequate, effi- 
cient, and convenient tests of this 
skill. Thus their operations could be 
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guided by continual testing, and for 
once in foreign-language teaching we 
could have the usual pragmatic evalu- 
ation of means because they could 
immediately be judged in terms of 
their effectiveness in achieving the 
ends of the course. Thus experimen- 
tation with different possible means 
was not blind, but controlled. But 
because of the nature of speaking and 
understanding a language, tests in 
these areas are much more difficult to 
construct, much more inconvenient to 
administer, and much less reliable in 
grading. Consequently there is con- 
siderable debate as to what level of 
aural-oral achievement is attained in 
those courses which emphasize it, the 
assessment of means is mostly con- 
jectural, and adequate experimenta- 
tion with various means is impossible. 
During the investigation of second- 
language teaching we prepared a 
series of tests for these skills. They 
were among the first of their kind. 
We prepared them under consider- 
able pressure of time. Everyone told 
us they were bad. Certainly they 
were far from perfect. However, 
everyone said he was going to make 
a better one, but, after ten years, 
I am still waiting. 

Until we get effective measures, we 
are in a position of an artillery com- 
mander who cannot observe his fire. 
Foreign-language teachers can loose 
devastating salvos, but if they have 
no means for judging the effectiveness 
of their fire, the noise and smoke may 
be more impressive than the effect on 
the targets. 

Likewise, until some adequate 
measures are available, the problems 
of hitting two birds with one stone 
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remain unsolved. If we cannot be 
sure when even one bird is hit, the 
possibilities of multiple destruction 
are clearly beyond us. 

Ends, as we have seen, must often 
be trimmed to available means. As 
every language teacher knows, one 
of the greatest limits on his means is 
the lack of time caused by pressure 
in the modern curriculum. As Alfred 
North Whitehead pointed out, if 
Methuselah was not well educated, 
it was his own fault or the fault of 
his teachers. Language teachers sim- 
ply do not have their students this 
long. Without denying the desirabil- 
ity of seeking other means to secure 
more time, I believe much futility can 
be avoided if we examine our ends 
sharply in relation to the somewhat 
limited means usually at our disposal. 

What advice, then, can I give to 
a group attempting to produce an 
effective language program, trying to 
help students reach goals which are 
the right goals? The first necessity is 
to be clear about the goals. The 
policy questions concerning which 
goals are the right goals for a given 
program cannot be discussed intel- 
ligently or decided rationally unless 
the subjects of discussion are fairly 
clear. Moreover, if we don’t know 
what we are doing, we can’t try to 
do it, and we can’t judge our effec- 
tiveness. If these goals are few and 
simple, then the problem is easier. 
The easier solution, however, may not 
be that which is educationally desir- 
able. It may well be that a group of 
language teachers will find that a 
complex set of objectives is the only 
one which fits their situation. This 
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decision makes the problem harder, 
but if it is the right decision we must 
take the consequences. 

In either case the second need is to 
have some adequate measure for those 
goals selected. Generally there is the 
hope among language teachers that 
someone else will build a test they 
can criticize. This is one of the rea- 
sons why so few tests get built. 
I doubt, however, whether any group 
can wait for someone else to do this 
job for them. Even if it is done by 
some other group, the product may 
not fit the particular situation in which 
the first group works and to which 
the test is to’ be transferred. Hence 
it seems to me that any group of 
teachers which is seriously interested 
in raising the question of reaching its 
goals must be prepared to measure, 
in its own terms, its own effectiveness 
in attaining them. 

With the goals clear and with meas- 
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ure for their attainment available, the 
technology can develop. One can try 
various means, and varied combina- 
tions of means, to see which ones are 
most effective. And in this case 
“means” is the word including meth- 
ods, materials, procedures, gadgets, 
and all the other equipment the lan- 
guage teacher has at his command. 
Choice of these means, then, is more 
than a matter of habit, personal pref- 
erence, or fashion. It is a matter of 
demonstrative effectiveness in achiev- 
ing a given end. 

It goes without saying that all this 
is more easily said than done. It takes 
thought. It takes a lot of uncom- 
fortable, plodding work. It takes per- 
severance over a long period. But if 
we are not prepared to undertake 
these burdens, we are not prepared 
to talk seriously about achieving goals 
in foreign-language teaching and 
learning. 


For EFFECTIVE CouNnsELING. — The process of counseling is such 
— that knowledge of human ways and of particular group ways is more im- 


portant than specific counseling skills; 


— that giving of advice is practiced with restraint and with discretion; 

— that counseling skills enable the counselor to function humanly, informally, 
warmly, effectively, by understanding the counselee more fully; 

— that decision for action is made by the counselee; 


—that continuity is important in order to keep people in a “remaining 


adjusted” situation; 


— that the person seeking help experiences a feeling of well-being and release 
from anxiety and tension. — ALBERT V. Maurer, Concordia Teachers College, 


River Forest, Ill. 


* 


* * 


Bases For Opinrons. — Since men are moral beings, no man has a moral 
right to hold an opinion unless he holds it on rational grounds. And no leader 
has a right to ask someone to accept his opinion unless he has demonstrated 
that he has reached his opinion by a conscientious consideration of all the 
pertinent facts and by rational thinking. If these principles apply in civil 
matters of this world, they are doubly applicable to the much more important 
spiritual matters that issue in eternal life or eternal death.— Pau. F. BENTE, 


Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Changing Times and the World of Teaching 


GrorcE J. BETo 


The Lutheran Church, and more 
especially the Missouri Synod, has 
never been rightly accused —in the 
words of the poet — of being 
“— the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
Nevertheless, some of the implied 
judgments found in Harold Benjamin’s 
humorous yet soul-searching work 
The Sabre-Toothed Curriculum can 
be applied to our educational system. 
Educationally we have on occasion, 
in the areas of curriculum, adminis- 
tration, and methods, been “the last 
to lay the old aside.” 

It would be a sinful waste of time 
to indicate or attempt to prove that 
the times are changing. The “decay” 
of the hymn writer may not be too 
apparent, but his “change” we do see 
all around us; it literally over- 
whelms us. 

These changing times make certain 
demands upon those of us who would 
labor in the world of teaching. For 
instance, changing times in the world 
of teaching demand the development 
of new syntheses of knowledge. While 
we have always claimed God’s Word 
to be the integrating influence in our 
curriculum, I sometimes fear that we 
have failed to integrate some of the 
recent advances in the various fields 
of learning under our dominating 
philosophy. As faculty members, 
each one skilled in his particular field, 
we may become like the characters 
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in T. S. Eliot's play The Cocktail 
Party: 
They make noises, 
And think they are talking to each 
other; 
They make faces, 
And think they understand 
each other. 

The 1938 Curriculum attempted to 
develop a synthesis and integration 
by means of the survey courses and 
the humanities offering. The cool re- 
ception with which the survey courses 
were met and the changes in methods 
and course content which have been 
made since 1938 force us to develop 
a new synthesis or integration. 

Our rapidly changing times also re- 
quire that we constantly reaffirm our 
awareness of the changeless character 
of our value scales. Methods may 
change, curriculum content may be 
altered, student activities may be- 
come more complex, rules and regu- 
lations governing student life may be 
relaxed, the complexion of our student 
bodies may change, but the Word of 
God, which must be normative for all 
that is done and taught in our schools, 
remains unchanged and unchanging. 

In this connection we would again 
refer to our first point, the develop- 
ment of a new synthesis. We should 
like to see a serious attempt made to 
integrate all our course offerings 
under our Christian philosophy. For 
years our schools were dominated by 
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the humanistic and in some respects 
pagan philosophy of the German 
gymnasium. The current curriculum 
revision furnishes us with the price- 
less opportunity to achieve that which 
we have always claimed was true of 
our schools; namely, the development 
of a genuinely Christian orientation. 

Changing times require also that 
we recognize the ephemeral and rel- 
ative character of much that passes 
as truth. 

Those of us who have worked in 
the social studies are almost painfully 
aware of the pressing character of 
this demand. Frequently research and 
new findings force us to revise and 
even abandon views held dear. Our 
colleagues, in other areas, especially 
in the natural sciences, have met with 
similar experiences. Nor are our 
theology and the formal teaching of 
religion exempt. Changing times, for 
instance, have resulted in the re- 
peated revision of the practical ap- 
plication of doctrine. Certain prac- 
tices in our church, which unofficially 
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at least were considered as inviolate 
as the doctrine from which they were 
derived, have undergone marked 
changes in recent years. 

Finally, changing times require that 
we develop personalities equipped 
with the moral fiber and mental 
strength to cope with the changing 
world. Our schools exist — properly 
understood — for the sake of the stu- 
dent. Dormitories, classrooms, gyms, 
libraries, chapels, student services, 
and the faculties — all have been fur- 
nished by the church for the spiritual, 
mental, and physical development of 
students. Changing times require that 
we furnish our students with the 
moral, mental, and physical equip- 
ment which would enable them to 
cope effectively with the age in which 
they must work. It is disconcerting 
and frustrating for the student to 
enter upon the game of life only to 
find that the game is being played 
under rules radically different from 
those which are given him by his 
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WriTTEN Communication. — Teaching the skills of writing. Why teach 
them? Why acquire them? The correct answer by the instructor to the first 
question, with all of its implications, and the correct answer by the student to 
the second question, with no less degree of thoroughness, are requisite to a suc- 
cessful teaching accomplishment. The instructor must realize that there is 
hardly a more important task than teaching a rational being the ability to 
express his ideas clearly, logically, and effectively; conversely, the student 
must realize that thoughts and ideas and feelings have little worth unless they 
can be conveyed to others in a clear, logical, and effective manner; that life 
itself will be devoid of much of its richness and pleasure and success if this 
skill is lacking. This is a basic philosophy which dare not remain objective 
theory, but which must be a common conviction in the teaching and learning 
process, — KE, F. Scarr, California Concordia College, Oakland, Calif. 


R 
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Juvicrous Tuinxinc. — Original sin, to which all men are subject, has had 
a devastating effect also on man’s ability to think judiciously. Instead of 
rational and judicious thinking, it is natural for humans to rationalize a course 
of action which they determined emotionally. Of course, emotion has its place 
in human activity. But when emotion sways thinking, judgment is warped. — 
Paut F. Benrs, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Panel on Changing Times and the World of Teaching 


George Beto, president of Lutheran 
Concordia College of Texas, made the 
introductory statement, which is re- 
produced in total in this issue of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 


* cf * 


W. A. Poehler, president of Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul, Minn., spoke 
on “A Decade of Research in Educa- 
tion.” The following statements sum- 
marize his thoughts. 

1. “Here and there God and Chris- 
tian ethics and morality are mentioned 
openly in discussions by public edu- 
cators who have in the past embraced 
a rather dim view of old-fashioned 
morality for youth and their teachers. 
However, no real evidence of an im- 
mediate return to the supernaturalist 
philosophy of education seems to be 
in the offing. Their bowing and scrap- 
ing before God . . . might better be 
labeled as a temporary fad in educa- 
tional philosophy. 

2. “The impending White House 
Conference on Education will prob- 
ably underscore the necessity of some 
Federal aid for education as a supple- 
ment to local financing. This move- 
ment requires close watching by our 
church and educators. 

3. “Mushrooming enrollments and 
inadequate facilities and people to 
take care of them may result in the 
elimination of some frills and a 
steadier academic diet. 

4, “The objective test has been ex- 
alted way out of proportion to its 
real value. There is a tendency in the 
direction of using more subjective 
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tests. The method of scoring these 
tests must be subjected to research. 

5. “Ability grouping has fallen into 
disfavor. Local circumstances may 
justify it in mathematics and foreign 
language. 

6. “Classes in remedial English, 
particularly in reading, are growing 
more common. 

7. “Testing in religion needs much 
intensive research. 

8. “New methods in teaching for- 
eign language are coming to the fore 
quickly. 

9. “There is a wave of enthusiasm 
for more foreign language, but its in- 
troduction into the elementary grades 
is not enjoying much success. 

10. “The recent upgrading of 
teacher training will probably con- 
tinue. 

11. “A shift in college entrance re- 
quirements in the direction of greater 
flexibility is evident.” 


3% 3% 3 


John W. Klotz, associate professor 
of biology, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, spoke on trends in 
science teaching. 

His key considerations are sum- 
marized in the following statement: 

“Science has been hampered in its 
work by a disturbing rise in anti- 
intellectualism and antiscientism since 
the close of the war. Science thrives 
in an atmosphere of freedom. As such 
it is the heir and beneficiary of the 
Reformation. I doubt that the aver- 
age person is aware of how great the 
rise of antiscientism has been in the 
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past decade. There has been scarcely 
a week in the past year in which 
Science, the journal of the AAAS, has 
not sounded the alarm against this 
very evident trend. I think we can 
point to three developments which 
show this trend. First of all, there has 
been the clamor of antivivisectionists 
against medical research. Recently, 
for instance, they organized a cam- 
paign against the establishment of 
a medical school in New Jersey, al- 
though that state with its four million 
residents is at present without a single 
medical school. A second develop- 
ment which shows this trend has been 
the frenzied campaign against fluori- 
nation of water supplies although sci- 
entific evidence is unanimous in the 
opinion that such action will reduce 
significantly the amount of tooth de- 
cay in children. A third and even 
more serious development has been 
the writing of restrictive legislation 
in the interest of national security. 
This latter is one of considerable sig- 
nificance, for unless we continue to 
progress in this area, all our discus- 
sion of the synthesis of knowledge 
and of the contributions of the various 
intellectual disciplines will be merely 
academic.” 

With regard to the concern which 
scientists have for spiritual values, 
Dr. Klotz had the following to say: 

“The scientist’s recognition of his 
own limitations has led him to an 
acknowledgment of the place and role 
of what we might call the spiritual. 
Although you and I would probably 
say that most scientists still have a 
long way to go, it is refreshing to note 
a very definite trend away from 
mechanism and materialism. The fact 
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that a number of institutes and work- 
shops on the relationship of religion 
and science have been conducted and 
are considered scientifically respect- 
able is an evidence of this. Moreover, 
there have been a significant number 
of articles appearing in scientific jour- 
nals which have attempted to discuss 
and explore the respective roles of 
science and religion. A great many 
scientists have deplored the over- 
emphasis that has been placed on the 
material in recent years. Harbison of 
Princeton at a recent conference on 
Science and Human Responsibilities 
said: ‘We have paid a heavy price for 
electric lighting, nylon, standardized 
entertainment, subways, and _air- 
planes, and that price has been the 
loss of spiritual values.’ Eddington 
points out that science presents only 
a partial view of life and says: “You 
can no more analyze the imponder- 
ables by the scientific method than 
you can extract the square root of a 
sonnet.’ Dryden in his speech before 
the Cosmos Club said: ‘Man’s life at 
its fullest is a trinity of activity — 
physical, mental, and spiritual. Man 
must cultivate all three if he is not 
to be imperfectly developed. It 
seems to me that if this spirit can 
continue among scientists, they will 
contribute to the awareness of the 
changeless character of our value 
scales, to the development of open 
minds which will recognize the 
ephemeral and relative character of 
much ‘truth,’ and to the development 
of personalities equipped with moral 
fiber and mental strength to cope with 
our changing world. And I am sure 
that it is refreshing to you and me 
who are concerned with teaching the 
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good and the right way to see a recog- 
nition of the limitations of science and 
the scientific method and also to see 
a recognition by scientists of the fact 
that God, religion, and the spiritual 
have a reality and a proper place.” 


* * * 


G. A. Thiele, professor, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., discussed 
“Trends in European Theology.” His 
general observations are as follows: 

“The alienation of the people from 
the church is not being overcome very 
rapidly. There is no strong free 
church movement in any of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, where the 
so-called mass churches (das Massen- 
kirchentum) have held sway for years. 
It is a matter of great concern for the 
servants of the Word that the church 
seems to have lost its hold on the 
masses of the people, except as part 
of the general culture. However, it 
should be mentioned here that there 
is, in whatever country you visit, 
a strong core church, or as the Ger- 
man has it, a Kerngemeinde, in which, 
it is good to note, there is a strong 
life, which probably, given time and 
support, will reach out to bring people 
back to the church.” 


% % % 


Thomas H. Langevin, associate pro- 
fessor, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., spoke on changes in 
teaching the social studies. Some key 
thoughts were these: 

1. “It is agreed that there must be 
an attempt to integrate and synthesize 
in the social sciences. It would ap- 
pear to me that it will be achieved 
primarily through better subject co- 
operation and understanding rather 
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than primarily through curriculum 
manipulation. 

2, “There is a question in the mind 
of any child of God as to just in 
which way God controls the affairs 
of men. While we know that God 
watches over us, we also know that 
we have a free will. Transpose this 
difficult concept to social, economic, 
or political events, either current or 
historical, and we have a_ major 
problem. 

3. “In my opinion there are many 
points at which students of the social 
sciences are given the chance to think 
and to practice Christian standards 
of truth. A serious Christian student 
of sociology, for example, should be 
able to apply the Christian opposi- 
tions to race superiority ideas to 
concrete social problems. They can 
recognize sinful actions of famous 
men they study historically. They can 
measure governmental action against 
a morality rule. Many other examples 
could be used. I believe that classes 
in the social sciences can afford an 
area of thought to students whereby 
they can apply a value scale to the 
affairs of men as a vicarious expe- 
rience guide to their own actions in 
groups. It is in this sense a form of 
practicing Christian ideals. 

4, “The great goal of social sciences 
so often stressed is intelligent citizen- 
ship. There is in my opinion nothing 
outside of faith so desirable to in- 
telligent citizenship as open-minded- 
ness and the consistent refusal to play 
the part of ‘sheep’ following author- 
ity blindly. 

5. “In my opinion the Christian 
teaching of the social sciences should 
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result in an awareness by students 
that they have a Christian responsi- 
bility to contribute to the search for 
a morally integrated society. Sus- 
pended judgment, awareness of social 
problems, and the application of 
Christian principles to their possible 
solution is a necessity. As Christians 
the students should be aware of the 
fact that some problems cannot be 
solved, but that all problems are 
under the control of a merciful God 
who expects His children to exert all 
the influence they can to carry out 
His will in all human problems.” 


* 3 Sa 


W. H. Wente, professor, St. John’s 
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discussed trends in the humanities. 
He defined the humanities as lan- 
guage, literature, history, and philos- 
ophy. A few thoughts which he 
elaborated on are the following: 

1. “The most essential item in the 
teaching of the humanities is the 
grasp of ideas. 

2. “While humanities are said to 
be on the defensive, yet there is a 
growing appreciation of their im- 
portance for all forms of higher edu- 
cation. Particular evidence of this is 
seen in the curriculum of the new 
Air Force Academy, in which 45 per 
cent of the time is given to non- 
technical courses in the humanities 


Lutheran College, Winfield, Kans., 


and the social sciences.” 


For ErFectivE Communication. — A list of the principles and skills which 


the student must take from his classes if he is to have the foundation upon 
which he can build an effective life of communication: 


Ih 


Wale 
12. 


The realization that the ability to communicate ideas and feelings clearly 
and effectively is vital to a life of service and that the cultivation of this 
ability is a life-long job. 


. The realization that living a rich life is one of the most valuable sources 


of communication materials. 


. A regard for facts, ideas, and feelings so high that facts and ideas will 


always be presented honestly and feelings sincerely. 


. The realization that effective communication is not confined to English 


class, but that it belongs to other classes as well as to every life situation. 


. A knowledge of the tools of English and the ability to use them correctly. 
. The ability to organize material and to present it in accordance with the 


laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 


. The ability to write sentences which are grammatically correct and rhetor- 


ically effective. 


. The knowledge that a paragraph is a composition on a small scale and the 


ability to develop topic sentences by various means and in accordance 
with the laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 


. A full realization that words are the symbols of ideas and that success in 


communication is largely dependent upon intense and continued interest in 
words and their meanings. 


. A knowledge of the four forms of discourse and the ability to employ them 


in acceptable composition. 
The ability to use the library and its materials effectively. 


The ability to carry on a special investigation and to present the results 
in a term paper, or research paper, following accepted forms and practice. 
— E. F, Scarr, California Concordia College, Oakland, Calif. 


H.G. 


Highlights of the Conference 


The faculties of the colleges and 
seminaries of our church began to 
arrive at River Forest, Ill., for their 
triennial conference on Saturday, 
August 13. Besides preliminary meet- 
ings scheduled for that day, several 
tours of Chicago were conducted for 
the visitors by the host school, Con- 
cordia Teachers College. 

The opening Communion service 
was held in Grace Lutheran Church 
on Sunday morning, August 14, with 
Dr. O. A. Geiseman preaching the 
sermon. Teachers who train people 
for church work must teach them to 
walk with Jesus. Dr. Geiseman em- 
phasized that they must have spiritual 
insight and conviction based on their 
redemption through the blood of 
Jesus Christ. 

The first meeting was called to 
order in Concordia’s gymnasium im- 
mediately after the service by Presi- 
dent O. A. Fuerbringer of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., who gave 
the floor to President Martin L. Koeh- 
neke of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, IIll., to welcome the 
delegates. 

Dr. Albert G. Huegli, director of 
the conference and professor of his- 
tory and political science at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill, gave the keynote address. He 
emphasized that college teaching, 
especially in our synodical institu- 
tions, is no remote and safe occupa- 
tion. It has its perils. “We may 
underestimate our functions as teach- 
ers’ who are to be concerned with 
“the realm of ideas and the welfare 
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of souls.” Since we teach today for 
tomorrow's need, we must constantly 
analyze our teaching, our courses, and 
our relationships with our students. 
“Each of us must give account for his 
stewardship of the classroom.” 

Professor Walter F. Wolbrecht, 
Executive Secretary of the Board for 
Higher Education, responded. 

At 1:30 P. M. a panel consisting of 
President G. J. Beto, chairman; G. A. 
Thiele, Theology; J. W. Klotz, Sci- 
ence; W. H. Wente, Humanities; 
T. H. Langevin, Social Science; and 
W. A. Poehler, Education, discussed 
“Changing Times in the World of 
Teaching.” Each man _ indicated 
trends in his own field. 

Dr. John F. Sullivan read a paper 
on “Continuing Professional Growth.” 

President and Mrs. M. L. Koehneke 
of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, greeted visiting professors and 
staff members in a reception held in 
Concordia’s library. 

The evening session, Sunday, Au- 
gust 14, was devoted to an address 
by Dr. M. H. Scharlemann, director 
of graduate studies of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo. He discussed 
“Creative Scholarship,” declaring that 
the approach of members of the 
Lutheran Academy for Scholarship 
“is that of intellects bound in obe- 
dience to, and adoration of, the Head 
of the Church, Jesus Christ.” He said, 
“First and foremost among the con- 
ditions necessary for creative scholar- 
ship is freedom of expression.” 


The morning and evening medita- 
tions were conducted in Grace Lu- 
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theran Church. The Rev. P. W. 
Streufert presented a series of forceful 
sermons on “When God Meets Man 
Through Man.” Professor George W. 
Hoyer directed the evening medita- 
tions to “Teaching the Good and the 
Right Way.” 

The third general session, Monday, 
August 15, opened with an address 
by Dr. Harold B. Dunkel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on “Reaching 
Goals in Foreign-Language Learn- 
ing.” He advised, “The first necessity 
is to be clear about the goals. The 
second need is to have some adequate 
measure for those goals selected.” 

Professor L. C. Wuerffel discussed 
“The Teacher as Counselor.” He 
stated that “the teacher must spend 
considerable time counseling the stu- 
dent outside the classroom if he wants 
to be effective inside the classroom.” 

Dr. Martin J. Neeb reported the 
progress of the Senior College at Fort 
Wayne. He said that eight buildings 
were then under construction, con- 
tracts for 13 more were being let for 
the new 187-acre campus. The new 
college will accommodate 450 stu- 
dents. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to 
meetings of the divisions and sections. 
They included: Religion Workshop; 
Communications and English Work- 
shop; Music; Natural Sciences; For- 
eign Languages; Social Sciences; Ex- 
egesis and Systematics; Education; 
Library Administration; Health and 
Physical Education; Dormitory Coun- 
seling for Women; Business Man- 
agement. 


Dr. Arthur C. Repp stated: “Fifty 
years ago the European pattern 
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seemed satisfactory. Today the Amer- 
ican scene cannot be ignored. The 
various needs of a changed ministry 
with a changeless mission must be 
set up by the schools preparing stu- 
dents for this ministry.” 


In the Tuesday morning general 
assembly, Dr. Daniel D. Williams, 
associate director, Survey of Theolog- 
ical Education in America, told the 
assembly that the minister must not 
only preach but also organize and 
head a dynamic institution. He fur- 
ther explained that ministers must 
broaden their education through clin- 
ical instruction in hospitals and other 
institutions. The Bible and theology 
are not enough for the minister to 
know about, Mr. Williams said. “He 
must also study science and the hu- 
manities, such as history, psychology, 
language, and literature.” 


Divisional activities continued for 
the rest of the day, Tuesday. 


Tuesday evening a fellowship din- 
ner honored all the professors and 
staff members who had observed an- 
niversaries within the past three years. 
Professor W. F. Kruse presided as 
toastmaster. Three speakers made 
significant contributions. 


Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, addressing 
the faculty and staff members, em- 
phasized the uniqueness of the edu- 
cational system of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. We are all 
graduates of the same preparatory 
schools, seminaries, and teachers col- 
leges. We are highly unified in organ- 
ization and purpose. Our schools are 
unique in singleness of purpose to 
train for professional service in the 
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church. This uniqueness brings a re- 
alization of indebtedness to the past 
continuity of tradition. Our problem 
is to become aware of the modern 
world and to relate ourselves to prob- 
lems of the twentieth century. The 
basic problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury is not error but confusion. This 
requires an equal emphasis on com- 
petence and conscience. 

Dr. W. C. Birkner, speaking for the 
Board for Higher Education, recog- 
nized the outstanding service ren- 
dered by the professors who were 
observing anniversaries. In spite of 
the predictions of gloom, the Visitors 
Conference at St. Paul, Minn., had 
clearly indicated the contrary. He 
said: “In this year of grace, 1955, 
our church, stronger than ever before 
in numbers, continues loyally in the 
faith once delivered to the saints and 
reflected in the confessional writings 
of the church and faces courageously 
one of her greatest opportunities for 
expansion and witness-bearing in her 
history.” The reason, under God, is 
that the professors have established 
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proper attitudes in the pastors and 
teachers now serving. 


Dr. William Arndt, responding for 
the older professors, said: “May the 
words of Hans Juergensen (a Euro- 
pean theological professor) be true 
of the professors at all of our schools, 
as they were of our former teachers 
in St. Louis, that there is found with 
them orthodoxy without fanaticism, 
piety without pietism, real scholarship 
without pretentiousness, the love of 
Christ and exaltation of the Cross 
without sickly sentimentality.” 

The closing sessions of the confer- 
ence were devoted to summaries of 
the activities carried on in the sec- 
tions and divisions. Several resolu- 
tions which may be found elsewhere 
in this issue were passed. 


The conference also elected a plan- 
ning committee. The following will 
serve for the next three years: A. O. 
Fuerbringer, St. Louis; Arthur Repp, 
St. Louis; Paul Zimmerman, Seward; 
Richard Caemmerer, St. Louis; and 
Albert G. Huegli, River Forest. 

J... 


Goop Questions. — Let us look into a hypothetical classroom: 


. Is it a room where the instructor manifests a warm, accepting, and per- 
sonally interested attitude toward his students, or one where fear and anxiety 
mar the relations between teacher and student or the atmosphere in 
general? 

. Is it a classroom where confidence, joy, security, and interest live, or is there 
tension, strain, uncertainty, suspicion? 

. Does the teacher’s philosophy center in the subject matter, or does he 
recognize individual students and their needs? 

. Does the teacher’s method and classroom procedure provide for the de- 
velopment of all students as persons focusing their attention on a profession, 
or are his methods geared to a small minority of very able or very dull 
students? — W. O. Krarrt, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Selected Resolutions Adopted by the Professors Conference 


ORGANIZATION 
OF THE PROFESSORS CONFERENCE 


I. Name 


The name of this conference shall 
be the Conference of College and 
Seminary Faculties of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 


II. Purposes of the Organization 


The conference in its advisory ca- 
pacity to the Board for Higher Ed- 
ucation shall meet in the interest of 
Synod’s system of schools 


A. To develop a unity of spirit and 
purpose. 


B. To foster the improvement of 
teaching and learning. 


C. To report its findings for the 
improvement of educational pol- 
icies, standards, and procedures. 

D. To engage in appropriate joint 
activity in solving common 
problems. 


Ill. Membership 


Full-time members of the teaching 
staffs of all of the system of synodical 
schools shall be members of this con- 
ference. 

Upon formal recommendation of 
the presidents of the educational in- 
stitutions to the Board for Higher 
Education other full-time personnel 
may be invited if special benefits will 
be derived from their attendance. 

Representatives of the teaching 
staffs of the colleges and seminaries 
in fellowship with The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod may be in- 
vited to participate as accredited 
visitors. 


IV. Attendance 


All members are urged to attend 
the meetings of the conference. Ac- 
cording to the Synodical Handbook, 
professors and associate professors 
are required to attend or furnish 
a proper excuse. 


V. Officers and Committees 


A. Conference Planning Commit- 
tee. At each meeting the conference 
shall elect a committee consisting of 
five members of the conference who 
shall comprise a conference planning 
committee. The duty of this com- 
mittee is to plan the program of the 
meetings and to serve as an executive 
committee between the sessions of 
the conference. This committee shall 
organize itself and shall appoint a 
conference director with the approval 
of the Board for Higher Education. 
The executive secretary of the Board 
for Higher Education is ex officio 
member of the committee. 


B. Conference Director. The con- 
ference director shall: 


1. Assist in planning the program 
and as executive of the com- 
mittee be authorized and held 
responsible to carry out the de- 
tails of the conference program. 


2. Recommend to the conference 
planning committee nominations 
for the offices of chairman, sec- 


retary, resolutions committee, 
and other officers and commit- 
tees. 


3. Administer the budget allocated 
for the conference. 
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C. Chairman. The chairman shall 
serve as the presiding officer of the 
conference. 


D. Secretary. The secretary shall 
keep accurate minutes of the general 
sessions and receive reports of the 
sectional meetings, copies of the ad- 
dresses and the conference essays. 
Under the direction of the conference 
director the secretary shall prepare 
the official report and minutes of the 
conference. The office of the Board 
for Higher Education shall be the 
official depository for the files of the 


conference. 


E. Resolutions Committee. The 
resolutions committee shall receive 
the suggestions and proposed resolu- 
tions and recommendations of the 
conference, its members, or commit- 
tees and, after a study, make its 
recommendations in the form of reso- 
lutions to be acted upon by the con- 
ference. It shall also serve as a prob- 
lems and findings committee and 
make recommendations to the con- 
ference for action. 


RESEARCH IN THE EARTH SCIENCES 

Be it resolved, that this conference 
heartily support the recommendation 
of the natural science section that men 
of sound theological ability be as- 
signed to prepare themselves and do 
actual field research in the fields of 
geology and paleontology. 


LUTHERAN CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 

Wuereas, It becomes increasingly 
necessary for our church as it be- 
comes more and more American in 
outlook and practices to remain fully 
aware of the formative elements in 
our theological heritage; and, 

Wuereas, The barrier of language 
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at present makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to understand most of the 
major contributions of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Lutheran theol- 
ogy; and, 

Wuereas, It seems desirable to se- 
lect some single project in creative 
scholarship as a focus of interest for 
the members of the Conference of 
College and Seminary Faculties; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Conference of 
College and Seminary Faculties pe- 
tition Synod’s Committee on Scholarly 
Research to set up a program for the 
production of Lutheran classics sim- 
ilar to the present project of preparing 
in English a set of the exegetical 
works of Martin Luther; be it further 

Resolved, That we declare that the 
resources in manpower of the Con- 
ference of College and Seminary 
Faculties be at the disposal of the 
committee for the preparation of this 
series of classics. 


INDEXING SYNOD’S PERIODICALS 
Wuereas, Synodical periodicals 
constitute a treasure house, for which, 
however, there is no key in the way 
of adequate indexing; and 
Wuereas, Intensified scholarly in- 
terest in this source material cries 
aloud for such a research tool; there- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the Professors Con- 
ference 
1. Address another plea to Synod’s 
Literature Board that it author- 
ize the publication of a contin- 
uing index for Synod’s period- 
icals; and 
2. In the event that the Literature 
Board considers this project out- 
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side its province, that we encour- 
age all synodical colleges and 
seminaries to address memorials 
to the St. Paul Convention, 1956, 
for the inauguration of such in- 
dexing service by Concordia 
Publishing House. 


SERVICE FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Wuereas, The action of the Social 
Science Section establishing a con- 
tinuation committee for that section 
to serve in a consultative capacity to 
the Curriculum Commission indicates 
a fine spirit of willing service; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this conference call 
the attention of the Curriculum Com- 
mission to the offer of assistance by 
this newly elected committee; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the resolutions of 
the Social Science Section be referred 
to the Board for Higher Education 
and its Curriculum Commission for 
study and possible action. 
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PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF PAPERS 

Wuereas, Several requests for pa- 
pers presented in sectional meetings 
have been made; and 

Wuereas, It is desirable that the 
benefit of these papers be made avail- 
able to a larger number of this con- 
ference; therefore be it 

Resolved, That, after the selection 
of papers to be published in Lwv- 
THERAN EpucCATION has been made, 
a complete list of all other papers 
whose authors give their consent be 
circulated among all faculties in order 
that members of faculties may indi- 
cate their desire to purchase these 
papers at a nominal price, and that 
papers for which there is a sufficient 
demand be duplicated and sold at 
cost; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the office 
of the Executive Secretary of the 
Board for Higher Education to im- 
plement this resolution. H. G. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSUASION. — More than 2,000 years ago Aristotle uttered 
a statement which history through the intervening centuries has proved to be 
correct. He said that truth is stronger than error and that when error prevails, 
it is the fault of good men who neglect the science of persuasion. In that same 
line of thought Daniel Webster might be regarded as a spokesman for the 
modern evaluation of persuasive speech when he said: “If all my possessions 
were taken from me save one, I should choose to keep the power of speech, 
for by it I could soon regain the rest.” — G, A. KuniMann, St. John’s Lutheran 


College, Winfield, Kans. 


* 


* * 


CounsELING AND GuipaNcE. — A purposeful, systematic, and planned pro- 
gram of counseling and guidance seeks to develop the God-given abilities and 


talents of eve 
individual in hi 


student and is concerned with the all-round development of the 
physical, moral, mental, emotional, and social growth. The 


areas of such guidance are usually classified into the following categories 
(though no one phase is really exclusive of the others): health guidance, i. e., 
to aid the student in achieving and retaining health, both of body and mind; 
spiritual guidance, i.e., to aid the student in acquiring knowledge of the 
principles of right conduct and living in accord with those principles as stated 


in Scripture; educational guidance, i.e., to aid the student in 


is academic 


endeavors; social guidance, i.e., to aid the student in making satisfactory 
social adjustment. — W. Ackman, Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Professors Conference — Reflections and Suggestions 
Reflections 


L 


The physical arrangements for 
the conference came close to per- 
fection. There was little excuse 
for not doing effective work 
under such circumstances. 


. The spirit of dedication and de- 


votion proved to be a stimulant 
for good. 


. The promotion of scholarship 


and research was not greeted 
with supercilious smiles and 
“snide” remarks. 


. The programming demonstrated 


rare administrative skill. 


. The sectional meetings provided 


opportunity for much-needed in- 
timate discussion of critical 
problems. 


. The presence of feminine pro- 


fessional workers in the church 
was a much-delayed recognition 
of well-rendered services. 


. The varied opportunities for fel- 


lowship received deserved ac- 
claim. 


Suggestions 


it 


Give “outsiders’ more of a 
chance to appraise our educa- 
tional system. These outsiders 
could be professional people not 
affiliated with the church, and 
some who are Lutherans but not 
teaching at our institutions. 


. Have District officials, such as 


school superintendents and di- 
rectors of missions, evaluate the 
products of our colleges. Per- 
haps a panel could be arranged 
for this purpose. 
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8. 


10. 


. Support 


Have panelists discuss contro- 
versial issues and give them 
opportunity for mutual criticism. 
A sequence of loosely related 
papers causes a panel to lose its 
characteristics. 


. Project the papers far enough 


in advance that they can be 
analyzed by at least three “ex- 
perts” for purposes of revision, 
exclusion, or intelligent discus- 
sion when the paper is read. 


. Whenever possible, ask the read- 


ers of papers to relate the in- 
formation they provide to the 
specific needs of the church. 


. Embark on a program of estab- 


lishing and recommending to 
Synod self-improved professional 
standards which are the equiv- 
alent of or supersede the stand- 
ards of states and regional ac- 
crediting agencies. 


. Relax the schedule a bit in 


the interest of opportunity for 
greater “floor” participation. 
generalizations with 
more private research and fewer 
quotations. 


. Call for some honest, clean-cut 


statements on the merits of our 
various parish educational agen- 
cies in the interest of eliminating 
some or substituting enthusiastic 
support for apathy or indiffer- 
ence. 

Introduce a system of elections 
which will broaden the repre- 
sentation on the planning com- 
mittee. Democracy requires 
equitable representation in ad- 
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dition to freedom of choice. The 
current committee consists of 
two college presidents, two 
deans, and one professor. Three 
of the men are from one sem- 
inary. In spite of the fact that 
all of the men are devout schol- 
ars of the first order, it is prob- 
ably desirable to do some grass- 
roots thinking and return the 
professors conference to profes- 
sors. A system of elections could 
be designed which would assure 


representation from various kinds 
of synodical colleges. 


P.S.— Obviously, the editor is dis- 
tressed to find no reference to Lvu- 
THERAN Epucation in a six-page list- 
ing of “Professional Journals for the 
Theologian and Teacher of Religion.” 
Perhaps the professors should devote 
an entire conference to a discussion 
of the essence of Christian education 
and an analysis of the institutions and 
publications which make it possible. 

H. G. 
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